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History oF the Department 
Science - - - An Introduction 


The Department of Science of In- 
diana State leac hers College is as 
old as the school itself. When the 


: . . ad ) ° 
school was organized in 1870. Presi- 


dent Jones and the other members of 


the fac ulty became conscious at once 
that certain instruction in science for 
the preparation of teachers was neces 
sary. \Ve find, therefore, in some ol 
the school documents that a Professor 
Bosworth was engaged to teach SeCOU- 
raphy in the Normal School. Inas 
much as all the instruction in the 
Normal School at that 


aimed al preparing teachers tor the 


time was 
elementary schools ol the state. there 
was no particular attention given to 
instruction in the natural sciences as 
we know them today. lt was not long, 
however, until we tind Professor Ja 
cob 7. 


as instructor in science tn 


Scovell taking over the work 
1874, and 
we lind such courses as elementary 
instruction in biology, seography, and 


Conn W. 


Hodgin was elected to the laculty as 


physics indicated. In 1877, 


instructor in seography, and in 1878. 
S. S. Parr replaced Mr. Hodgin as 
instructor in seography. 

During the first ten vears ol the 
school’s existence there was quile a 
Lit of agitation among the students 
and the fa ulty looking forward to an 
expansion of the curris ulun to include 
instruction in lields which would pre 
pare teachers to take their places in 
the secondary schools of the. state. 


When 


President Brown took over the reins 


President Jones retired and 
of government of the school, we find 
Eli F. Brown coming to the faculty as 
prolessor of science in 1880. He was 
lollowed by Michael Seiler as teacher 
ol geography in I8S82. Perhaps the 
lirsl great teacher of se ience in the 
Normal Sx hool was Oliver P. Jenkins. 
who came on the bac ulty in 1885 un- 


der the administration of the new 
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president, \Villiam Wood Parsons. 
The Jenkins 


upon the [Department of Science was 


influence of Professor 
lasting, and we still hear some of the 
older members of the fa ulty and 
members of the alumni speak of his 
excellent tea hing. 

Professor Jenkins did not stay with 
the school very long, but left in’ 1887 
to take up a prolessorship at DePauw 
lL niversity, and later he was chosen 
by President David Starr Jordan to 
GO with him to Leland Stanford Uni 
versity of California when this famous 
school was organized by Dr. Jordan 
toward the end of the century. When 
Professor Jenkins left the school he 
was succeeded by another eminent sci- 
entist who was later to become world 
lamous. This man was Professor Bar- 
ton W. Evermann, who remained as 
head of the lepartment of Science 
until 1891, when he was appointed 
Chiel of the Division of Scientific In- 
quiry ol the United States Fish Com 
mission in Washington, D. C. 

In 1888, the [Department ol Science 
was divided. Dr. Evermann took over 
the work in biology and 
physiology, and Professor 
Robert G. Gillam, 
had come to the fac ulty in 
IS87, 


who 
was appointed in 
charge ol and 
chemistry. In 1900, the de- 


partment ol biology was 


physics 


again divided, and we 
lind Dr. L. J. Rettger, who 
the 


1802, in charge of physi- 


came to faculty in 
ology. and Professor U. O. 
Cox, who made his initial 
appearance on the faculty 
in 1890, became prolessor 
of animal and plant biolo- 
oY. Another famous scien- 
tist became associated with 


the college in 1892. This 


|r. W., J. Nloenkhous. Ir. 


\Nloenkhous later became head of the 


Wa S 


department ol physiology at Indiana 


——- 


niversity and remained there in that 
capacity until his retirement a few 
years ago. In 1894, Protessor Charles 
RR. [Dryer came to the faculty as pro- 
lessor of geography, and Professor 
Seiler, who had been teaching geogra- 
phy since 1882 was translerred to the 
department of German. Professor Dry- 
er is well known for his contributions 
in geography and for his scholarly 
addresses belore the Normal School 
tac ulty and student body. The same 
might be said for Dr. Rettger and 
many of the former members of the 
science faculty. 

Just before the turn of the century, 
Professor W. A. McBeth became as- 
sociated with the science faculty as 
assistant prolessor of geography and 
Edwin M. 


Bruce came in as assistant prolessor 


seology, and Professor 
of physics and chemistry. Shortly al- 
ter the turn of the century, the depart- 
ment of physics and chemistry was 
again divided, Professor Gillum re- 
taining the work in physics and Pro- 
lessor Bruce taking over the depart 
ment of chemistry. Shortly alter this, 
Prolessor Charles R. Dryer retired, 


Professor B. I 1. Shockel 


brought in as head of the department! 


and was 
ol geography and geology. 
In 1917, the new Science Building 


(Continued on page 45) 





‘ 


Murals of Fred Donaghy, by Gilbert Wilson, 
in the main hall of the Science Building. 
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Ihe Hole oF Physics in Education 


doubt that interest in physic S and j 
science generally will he Oreatly en 
hanced in the educational Program 9 


the future. When the nations of the 





world have laid aside their imple 


ments and plans lor destruction, the, 


* 
| 7 Tlackell will be faced with the greater prof 
lems ol reconstruction and it i| 
| , . | , will | 
Mr. Mackell is chairman of the De physical sciences. Anyone who had found that science and esneci: | ; 
eeeiidal Miheten. dail Peakesene ol a | | at science and especially th 
Dr men O ran ce = ener O any training in the physical sciences, physical sciences will be called . 
—- at ndiana _ State ee espe ially physics, could lind a place he .} Ndi _ 
College. Mr. Mackell also wrote the | TI | ses lo point the way to rebui ding th. 
introductory article to this issue of the " ‘he war program. ie prysicis has cities, roads, industries, and even thy 
JOURNAL. CCT having a lield day. morale whi ir only yesterday the Mr 


If there was ever any question in 





Shortly alter Pearl Harbor, the sev- 


cral state departments of education in 


were asked to destroy. 


Indiana State has for its primar | 








India 


ee ope a the Lntted States initiated o program lunction the training of teachers [| he 
‘ Ge a> of accelerated courses in physics in the public schools. but she is being | olten 
ans perl physics in the public the public high schools of the United called upon more and more to ascii ine 
schools, that - c TY] . i oer | ia '  neriot 
States. This program, which was other functions such as training fo} | | 
ewer has esi pushed vigorously in Indiana, resulted scc’al work, the technical prolessions ei 
solved itsell dur- in a considerable increase in the en- public health services, and Nursing battle 
= = a e rollment in physic S ( lasses in the high lo say nothing ol serving a large ares ote 
nesta mace schools, and it was soon apparent that asa liberal arts college. In all thes but v 
natnon has been one ol the most serious problems con capacilies the College and the De A 
engaged — fronting school administrators was partment ol Science expects physics thes 
all-out war el- that of linding enough teachers to instruction to assume a leading rel there 
RE a man the program. The shortage ol | We must remember that G. l. Joe | ac 
eo Be well-trained physic s teachers still per- is going to have a lot to Say about the } ‘ > 
— — ; sists and is likely to continue lor many world of tomorrow. He is learning _— 
of the world re saying that the new ens. “The willie adladks and the from experience about all kinds d lor e) 
world war which seemed inevitable public generally are physics conscious sadgets which are the products ol} Bu 
was going to be a physicist s war. The and we may look lor an ever-increas technological research the world over} ™* h 
Axis powers were using blitz methods ey a Sear ee AT eer nedity a they | 
or bod 7” hnological — our public schools. nite ideas about the kind of educatio, | by m 
which had their origins in researches ; :, ; | 
in physics and i. sitiliaiaiadinis a Indiana State has seen a remark- ae a aps " have in the a 
es. one to Radar. the daring “few” able growth in the number of students ~~ , ; as ae % ¥ uture. It i | 
' ‘ as ;' a 1 | oe cuite likely that he will expect some lood. 
of the R. A. F. were enabled to save enrolled in physics classes during the cane | » for his child Lh, . ideqt 
Great Britain and give the rest of the past three ye Even before the in- | i} gine ate — > n | 
world time to assemble an adequate auguration of the Navy V-12 pro " s 0 ps proenng= "7 ole 
defense and finally an invincible at- fa. the Department had noticed a peameansieibee © | 
tack on “Hitler's Ease.” pick up in interest in physic S by civil- Ww 
Fenee the very beginning, our pres- ian students who saw the “handwrit ae 
ent war ellort has been built around ing on the wall.” In addition to a - , : 
technological advances which have growth in interest among civilian cu- om 
had their origins in the main in the dents, there came the C. Po. nell arg 
ae physical #ram for the training of aviation ca- —* 
sciences. [he War and Navy depart dets and naturally, this program Ho 
ments recognized the bupestnare of celled for rete in basic physics. know 
physics instruction for their presonne| Finally the \ 12 program, which weds sso 
and took immediate steps to under- “‘ ribes physics lor all the trainees, imal. 
write instruction in the physical sci- has turned filty per cent of Science depen 
ences in the schools and pallenss of Hall into a physics laboratory. its Til 
the country. A register of scientitlic Of course it is well recognized thal <5 Hag 
personnel was drawn up and the uni- with the coming of peace some ol this as loc 
versities and colleges were soon over emphasis on physics will give other 
drained of research workers, proles way to a more balanced program ol Professor Mackell observing sailors | Pu 
sors, and graduate students in the science instruction, but there is little conducting experiments in physics. source 
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n Education 


Ben H. Smith 


Mr. Smith is Professor of Botany al 
Indiana State Teachers College. 


The question may have been asked 
olten concerning the place of botany 
in war times and also in the postwar 
period. It takes no oreat strete h of the 
imagination for one to realize that 
battles in the air. on sea, and on land 
are nol fought with plants as such, 
bul with lead, steel, machines. OUNS, 
elc.. all of a mec hanical nature, ex epl 
the soldiers who man them. It is 
therefore rather easy to see the place 
occupied, and rightly so, by such sub 
jects as mathematics, physic s. and en 
gineering In modern world struggles 
lor existence. 

But, no matter how important these 
mechanized units of destruction are, 
they mus! be controlled and operated 
by man. and man must have supplies 
nol only for his machines but for him- 
self as well. The supplies lor man are 
food. clothing, and medicines, without 
adequate amounts of which no army 
can long maintain itself in superiority 


over its enemy. 


What is botany / Botany is that 
science which treats of plant life. It 
isa study of the structures and func 
tions of plants. their relationships lo 
another, 


their environment, to one 


and with the animal kinodom. 


How this 


known asa plant? It takes on signili 


important is “thing” 
cance when we realize that every an 
imal, large or small, is in some way 
dependent upon plants every hour of 
its life. Man and all other animals 
use and depend upon plants directly 
as food or indire« tly because they eal 


other animals that feed upon plants. 


the main 


sources of light, heat, electric ity, and 
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Furthermore. what are 


mechanical energy / lt must be from 
the burning of wood, coal, petroleum, 
and gas, all of which are plant deriva- 
lives and are the result of the libera- 
tion of chemically bound energy 
stored up during plant lile processes. 
that 


and chemically bound energy, two 


Therefore it would seem food 
plant products, are indispensable, not 
to one but to all living things. 

The study of plants has also con- 
tributed to our better understanding 
of the enzymes, hormones, and the 
vitamins. In spite of the fact that we 
look to cod liver oil and other sources 
lor vitamins, it should be remembered 
that the vitamins, or their precursors, 
are made largely by plants and that 
they accumulate in certain animal or- 
gcans, tissues, or products hecause 
these naimals have fed on plants in 


which the vitamins were made. 


: ge” ale 





im. 


Doctor Smith with two botany 
students. 


Another phase of botanical science 


's that of bac teriology. What are bac- 
teria’? These liny organisms are plants, 
lungous plants, which belong to a 
sroup known as Schizomycetes which 


means lission fungi. These tiny organ- 


isms play an important role in every- 
day lile. How can we say he has a 
well-rounded education who remains 
wholly uninlormed concerning these 
organisms / It is true that bacteriology 
has been tied up rather intimately 
with medical science or medical learn- 
ing and not without justilication since 
their relationship to human diseases 
touches us all very closely. But when 
we know that out of some 122 genera 
of bacteria only a dozen or so are of 
medical sigonitic ance, we wonder as to 
the importance of the vast number of 
others. It is in this latter group, the 
the 


or non-di- 


croup ol vast numbers, group 
which is non pathogenic, 
sease-producing, that the students of 
engineering, chemistry, physiology, 
agriculture, industrial processes, and 
botany lind many bacteria of immense 
practical importance and value. To 
mention only a few, there are the bac- 
teria of vinegar. of alcohol manufac 
ture, bacteria of ensilage, sauerkraut, 
“sweating tobacco. cotlee. coca. rub- 


ler, tanning, and dairy products. 


lurning now to another phase of 
lotany, perhaps no story in this field 
has had a higher dramatic interest 
than that of the discovery of the laws 
ol heredity by Gregor Johann Mendel. 
Mendel was an Augustinian monk al 
Brunn in Moravia. It was Mendel’s 
experiments in crossing edible peas, 
an experiment he caried on for eight 
vears and reported before the Brunn 
Society in 1865 and published in 
1866, that gave us the laws of heredi- 
ly, now known as Mendel's Laws, and 
upon whi h the science of heredity 
had its beginnings about the turn of 
the twentieth century. We have made 
creat strides in studies of heredity not 
only in plants, but in domesticated 
enimals and man himself. Much is 
vet to be known concerning heredity 
and its behavior, but if we, as human 
beings. would use what we now know 
to be facts, much human distress and 
wretchedness could be kept from in- 
creasing from ceneration to genera- 
tion. The study of plant heredity has 
given us, to list only a few, hybrid 
corn, tomatoes, 


improved potatoes, 


peas, beans, wheat, etc., and in the 


(Continued on page 41) 








Zoology 


WP. Allyn 


Mr. Allyn is Professor of Zoology 


at Indiana State Teachers College. 


The subject of zoology or animal 
biology deals primarily with organic 
laws and principles by which animal 
life is sustained. Man himself is an 
animal of the highest order, yet as 
such is subject to much the same or- 
ganic and physical laws as the other 
members of the animal kingdom. The 
linal objective of man, in fact of all 
living entities, is to solve the problems 
of living. to deal successtully with the 
natural enemies, to perpetuate and 
distribute his own kind, and to extract 
a fair share of the material proceeds 
of the world necessary for sustenance 
and existence. It naturally follows that 
the subject of zoology, in its last anal- 
ysis, pivots about the problems and 


existence of man. 


An 


State to strike a very liberal compro- 


attempt is made at Indiana 
mise between the point of view of the 
strictly technical scientist and that of 
the naturalist. Basic technical zoolog- 
ical science is stressed sulliciently to 
enable a student to major in the field 
of zoolegy and to complete prepara- 
tory work for graduate study, if he so 
desires. At the same time, other cours- 
es are organized to carry oul the point 
of view of the naturalist. Care is taken 
in the latter case, however, to keep 
subject matter or a high plane and 
within bounds of scientific truth but 
to sacrifice some of the more technical 
aspects of this subject in favor of ma- 


terial with more humane interest. 
The problem of teacher training is 
kept in mind constantly, vel standard 
courses are scheduled regularly which 
complete the necessary preparation in 
the field for premedicine and predent- 
istry. It is needless to state that these 
courses are accepted by standard 
schools of medicine and dentistry 


throughout the country. 
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The tendency on the parl of human 
beings is to know more about every 
thing else than they know about them- 
selves. [This may help to explain why 
misinltormation and quar kery, in so 
many disguises, flourish throughout 
the country. 

Perhaps we as educators share that 
Relatively not much 
the 


seneral fundamental principles which 


responsibility. 


lime and elfort are spent with 


serve as the physic al basis of life itself. 


The intreductive course in animal 
biology is designed to cover a rather 
broad comprehensive study ol general 
lite phenomena. Such topics as the 
characteristics which differentiate liv 
ing trom non living things, the cell as 
a physical and functional unit of pro- 
cell the 
forms of reproduction by which ani- 
kinds, 
food oetting and digestion, respiration, 
the 


earth's surlace, and the like. oive some 


toplasm,. division, various 


mal species perpetuate their 


methods of distribution over 
idea of the general vel fundamental 
nature of this initial approach in the 
lield. 

The introduc tory course is followed 


by a systematic survey ol the animals 


Te tH ¥ of vases 


Jay Weare 


“Fraglatt 4 43 


Professor Allyn instructing two stu- 
dents in the use of microscopes. 


without backbones — the invertebrat 
animals. Special attention is Giver 


comparative anatomy and physiology 
; 0) 


~~  — RATE eETTE 


ol various groups ranging trom the 
single-celled animals up to and in. 
cluding the more complex torms. Su. ; 
perlicially these various groups of anj. 
mals diter radically, but basically 

their lile problems remain the saul | 


Man is no exception to the rule, The 


- * 


si udy o} these simpler animals SErves 
a very delinite purpose in understand. | 
ing the functions of the higher ani- 


mals, animals that solve similar prob. 


ae 


lems but with more complex mecha. 
nisms. They make use of entirely new 
organic pring iples, however. 

Many of the simpler animals such 
as the protozoa, round worms, and 
Hat worms (tapeworms and flukes) are 
typical human parasites and their im. 
portance should be properly empha. | 
sized. Moreover, the problem of hu. | 
man parasites will be augmented to 


major proportions as an altermath of 


the war. Many new forms are now 
being introduced into this country by 
our soldiers returning trom the intest. 


ed areas all over the world. 


Nan is included in the group ol 
This 


turally receives special attention. A 


vertebrate animals. group Nna- 





rather comprehensive survey is made 
ot the comparative biology ot the ver- 
tebrate animals with spec ial emphasis 
A typical 


mammal, comparable to man himself, 


on mammalian 


Se no oR 


anatomy. 


is selected for dissection and rather 
detailed study. It is believed that the 


information sought in this study IS 





almost indispensable to all higher ed- 


ucation. It should enable the student 


ne ee ae 


lo acquire much. desired inlormation 


i . . , , 
about the plan of organization of his 


ne nem 


own body, with which he must live 
during his natural life. 
The world’s population of insects, | 
even in time of war, remains the pub- 


I enemy number one. Insects are the 


ot 


eatest competitors of man tor the 
necessities and even the pleasures ol 
l'fe. The devastating work ol these | 
stile beasts includes the destruction 
cl our homes, clothing, and many val- 
Mlore- 
over, insects in every stage ol produc: 


lion altace I foodstults ol all kinds. 


uable household furnishings. 
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Nlost of all. a number ol these crea- 
tures are both passive and ac live car- 
riers ol many killing diseases of man. 
lt is generally recognized by health 
authorities that more than titty per 
cenl ol all sic kness in the world can 
be attributed to diseases carried by a 


ingle member of — this group — the 
s “ 
mosquito. 


The 


chould command our earnest atten- 


destructive role of insects 
tion and it is believed, any well bal 
nced educ ational program should in- 


clude a general course, at least, in en- 
tomology. 


Some courses of a more technical 
nature are added to the program in 
700108V lor the students who desire to 
50 further in the field. Histology and 
microlec hnique consists of the prepar- 
ation of microscopic study ol repre- 
centative mammalian tissues. It is rec- 
ognized that all physiology and bodily 
functions finally are explained in 
lerms of the composite lunction of the 


microscopic units of living tissue. 


Embryology, the study of the de- 
velopment of the individual from a 
single cell through all of the stages 
of growth and dilerentiation into a 
fully formed entity, should be invalu- 
able as an aid in understanding life 
itcelf. It is dillicult to 


where intimate contacts with the prin- 


understand 


ciples and developmental processes of 
life can be made more intelligently 
than in the laboratory where the un- 
lolding of these life phenomena are 


observed al lirst hand. 


The subject or ornithology (bird 
study), lield zoology, protozoology, 
and endox rinology help to complete a 
rather comprehensive survey of the 
lield of zoology. 

Let it be repeated that the sum total 
of mans efforts, which include the 
overall objective of education, is to 
solve the problems of living, to per- 
peiuate the species, and to make the 
world a more pleasant and _ fitting 
plac ein which to live. With this goal 
in mind, it would appear that biology, 
the study of those organic principles 
by which life is sustained, should 
command a respectable place in a 


broad rational program of education. 
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Ihe Division of Physiology 


and Hygiene 


Bessie floyes 


Miss Noyes is Professor of Physi 
ology at Indiana State Teachers Col 
lege. 


The present war has brought to the 
loreground again, just as World War 
| did years ago, the nee essity lor a 
strong body, steady nerves, and a 
keen mind in any situation demand 
ing endurance and constant alertness. 
the 


have need of these same qualities in 


Peachers in modern classroom 
the daily struggle against disinclina- 
lion, inattention, repetition, and the 
many other distracting influences sur- 


rounding modern education. 


At Indiana State, the Division of 
Physiology and Hygiene has attempt. 
ed to plan its course ollering around 
the core idea of aiding the prospec- 
the 


build of his body, its working plan, 


tive teacher in understanding 
and its intelligent care so that he may 


maintain it at its best functioning 
level. 

An elementary course in human 
analomy offers an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with the various organ 
systems ol the body and the location 
and nature of the principal organs. 
The use of many charts, models, and 
some skeletal material adds to the in- 
terest of the course. The functioning 
of the human body is illustrated by 
studying, at first hand, similar pro- 
cesses in properly prepared animals 
which may be brought into the labor- 
atory. Special attention is. given in 
this course to the normal composi- 
tion of the blood, the normal action 
of the heart and kidneys, and the 
normal digestive processes. Abnormal 
conditions are discussed briefly when 
special interest is evidenced. In_per- 
sonal hygiene the student is acquaint- 


ed with the accepted modern practices 


of routine care of the body to pre- 
serve its best performance. Fads and 
fallacies of various cults are discussed 


and the exaggerated claims of special 





Doctor Noyes scans an 
interestng slide. 


advertising over the radio and in vari- 
ous magazines and newspapers are 
appraised. 

Because of the relation of bacteria 
lo many diseased states of the body, 
a course in bacteriology has been of- 
fered in this division. A study of the 
seneral nature of bacteria and the 
conditions necessary for their growth 
gives a basis for the understanding 
of the spread of bacterial disease. This 
information also aids in comprehend- 
ing the measures necessary for the 
preservation of foods, the purilication 
of water, and many of the other pro- 
lective processes of a modern civiliza- 
tion. | aboratory work to familiarize 
the 


niques for studying minute organ- 


student with the various tech- 
isms forms part of the course. Immun- 
ology as a health safeguard is empha- 
sized. 

To consciousness 


stimulate civic 


(Continued on page 48) 
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~— Chemistry 
Paull I) 


Mr. Wilkinson is Professor of 
Chemistry at Indiana State Teachers 


College. 


A national radio program has tor 


its slogan Better things for better liv- 
ing through chemistry.” Ever 
man lirst came upon this earth he has 
been surrounded by a chemical en- 
vironment, and it has been his con 
tinuous aim to modify this environ- 
ment to his advantage. For ages the 
endeavor was more or less haphazard. 
As one looks back he realizes that the 
acquired knowledge of the composi- 
tion of things reached the point about 
one hundred and lilty years ago when 
he could say the science of chemistry 
was born. In the infancy of this sci- 
ence, progress Was very slow until 
about the beginning of the present 
century, when chemistry was reaching 
out and allecting everything that stim 
ulates the live senses. 

A mere enumeration of the contri- 
butions ol chemistry to our life would 
require many volumes. It is the pur- 
pose of this article to call attention 
to the broad aspects of the science 
and in so doing to arouse in the mind 
of the reader an appreciation ol the 
cultural as well as the scientilic value 
of chemistry in this age. [urine this 
period everything with which one 
comes in contact has been influenced 
by chemistry. As the science has 
crown it has become a part of and has 
adopted parts of other sciences. There 
was a time when the biologist would 
not speak to the chemist, the physic ist 
would barely nod, and the mathema- 
tician did not know he existed. But 
that is all changed today. 

The field of bio- hemistry is one o!| 
the most fruitful fields we have. Our 
knowledge ot proteins, vitamins, hor- 
mones, and enzymes has lengthened 
the life span, increased the average 
health 


made us much happier. We now buy 


o0 


height. and through better 


since 


Wilkinson 


thirty- to lorty-year instead of filteen 
lo twenty-year insurance policies. ln 
the lield ol antiseptics, the sulla drugs 
alone have saved many thousands ol 
lives in the lew short years they have 
The 


may lead us to the ideal antiseptic — 


been known. infant penicillin 
the one that will destroy all bacteria 
and not allect normal living cells of 


the body. 


Wear is indeed untortunate, but it 
under the stimulus of World 
Wear | that the United States devel. 
oped its chemical industry and be- 
that field. 


Without our present knowledge ol 


Was 


came a world power in 
chemistry it would not be possible to 
lieht the current war to a successtul 


COTM lusion. 


What will be the influence of the 
present war on our life? Many ad 
vances and contributions to the field 
thal 
will be kepl in the strictest secre¢ V 
until the 
> ° ° ° 
Some ol these contributions are prob 


II 
Qty 


ol chemistry have been made 


war with Japan is over. 


vy beyond our wildest dreams. 
When they are released we will prob 
ably take them as a matter of course, 
as our rightlul inheritance. However. 
a number of contributions to the field 
of chemical knowledge are at the 
present known but are not available 


to us as yet. Some 


products obtainable 


limited A, ba 
, al 


¥ 
? ss 
— 


in very 


juantities in prewar . 
te 


proven ce 


SO valuable thal we 


years have 
have increased our 
manutacturing ha 
hence 


cilities and 


lowered costs to 
such an extent that 
they will be avail- 
able to everybody 
alter the war. Syn- 
thetic 


example. 


rubber is an 


lt is entirely possible that the Post. 
war car will come equipped with en- 
gineered tires made from various Syn. 
thetics as well as natural rubber thai 
will be puncture-prool and will last 
the life of the car. The car itself 
thanks to the light bul strong alloys 
cl magnesium and aluminum, will be 
much lighter but sturdier and will 


travel many more miles per gallon. 


The shortage of tin has led lo re. 
Our tooth 


pasle tubes may be made ol] plastic S, 


cearches for substitutes. 
which will also coat our cans, if they 


are not made ol olass. 


The public used to think o| many 
of our synthetic fibers as substitutes 
lor silk, wool, and cotton. These syn. 
thelics have been so improved that 
alter the war they will be sold under 
their own names and need bow to no 
natural produc t. They will have char. 
acteristics that will make them superi- 
cr in many ways to nature s products. 
[ven the natural tibers will be SO 
vvater prooled., lire prooled, wrinkle. 
prooled and moth prooled that we 
will hardly recognize them. 

Vast contributions are expected in 
the lield ol agriculture. Nitrogen in 
the combined form is ne essary lor the 
rianulacture ol explosives. It is also 
necessary in fertilizers. If even a small 
percentage olf our war production is 
turned to fertilizers at the reduced 
cost now possible, the farmer will be 
sole to get yields that he would think 


f . . . . 
iantastic at the present time. ( hemi- 


cal modilications olf varieties ol plants, 


ceedless fruits. srowth acceleration. 


(Continued on page 41) 





Nurses sent to Indiana State for instruction 


in Chemistry. 
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Geography and World Order 


6. David Koch 


\Ir. Koch is Assistant Prolessor of 
Geography and Geology at Indiana 
State Teachers ( ollege. 


On De ember 7. 1941, America dis 
covered geography. Since that fatetul 
Sunday three years ago a renewed 
interest has developed in the study of 
ceography. (Jur newspapers are oHer 
ing daily spectac ular lessons ol a geo- 
graphical nature. Almost every home 
in the | ‘nited States has a spec ial in- 
terest in places heretolore wholly un- 
known. A son, daughter. or father sta 
toned in the Solomons. Dutch Har 
Lor. Sardinia, or lighting in the Kuril 
Iklands. northern France, or Burma, 


bas brought into the limelight these 


remole foreign stations. As talk of the 


end of the war and peace creeps into 
the news, we are beginning to realize 
thal hopes of a ~jusl peace _ and 
stable 


sound up with geographical factors. 


“World order” are securely 





Together with a renewed interest in 


seography as a nation, there is now 


underway a widespread movement for 
the reintroduction of geography into 
the secondary schools. Courses of 
study and work programs are being 
arranged to meet the spec ial de 


mands and capacities of teachers 


were limited to physical or economi 
commercial seography. In most cases, 
the subjects were taught by the ath- 
letic coach, the principal, or some 
other instructor who was wholly un 
trained in geography and who quite 
likely prolessed little or no knowledge 
of the subject. 

The 


course, hardly 


revelation just cited is, ol 
pe uliar to Indiana. 
[uring the past two vears educators 
over the « ountry as a whole have been 
startled 


to learn that the Ameri an 


people are geographically illiterate. 


The 


Army drew up contracts with colleges 


discovery occurred when the 


and universities throughout the na 
tion in order to give special training 
lo many thousands of young army in 
ductees. 


Army 


Various phases ol geography. The geo 


b am) 


ln most of its courses, the 
included specilic training in 
oraphic requirement presented more 
than one college president with a 
unique and embarrassing problem. 
Vlany discovered they had no instruc 
tors on their faculties trained to teach 
seography on the college level. Still 


worse, few of them knew where they 


LU. S. Department of Agriculture 
WEATHER BUREAL -—— 





and prospective teachers in the 
seographic lield. 
The inclusion of geography 
courses in the secondary-school 
curriculum, and taught by teach 
ers specially trained in that area, 
is timely and olf paramount im- 
portance. Data compiled from 302 
students enrolled in the introduc- 
tory geography course al Indiana 
State during the pasl live vears 
indicate thal only 27 per cent had 
received any instruction in geog- 
their secondarv- 


raphy during 


school training. Informal ques- 
tioning of those students who had 
taken geography in high school 


further revealed thal the courses 
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A giass map on which daily weather reports 


are recorded by geography students. 


could secure qualitied instructors. 
Nlany of them didn't! Instructors of 
seology. history, economics, physics, 
and, in one case at least, a minister of 
the gospel, were thrown into the 
breech. Whether the army trainees re 
ceived sood geographic training from 
these instructors is open to question. 
Llowever, we may suppose that most 
of the inductees and certainly the col 
lege administrators came to the reali 
zation that seography is an adult and 
signilicanlt curriculum oHering. The 
army trainees learned that ability to 
read a contour map — or draw one — 
is a desirable asset. They learned, as 
more and more people are learning, 
that land forms, climate, location, and 
natural resources have detinite signili- 


cance in world problems. 


lack of ade 


quate training in geography has come 


l-urther evidence of 


to light through place tests which 
have been given to students enrolled 
in the introductory course in geogra- 
phy here at Indiana State. This test 
recuires the students to locate the 
states of the United States on an un- 
lettered map. Of 318 students who 
have taken the test, only four per cent 
located corres tly all the states. Forty- 
lour per cent incorrectly placed ten 
states while twenty-seven per cent 
lailed to locate correctly over one hall 
the states. At the beginning of the 
last July Naval Term, a test similar 
in nature, but dealing with places of 
™“ prominence in the Pacilic theater 
of war, was given to 05 students 
enrolled in introductory geogra- 
phy courses. One student made a 
perlect score; 21, or thirty-four per 
cent, incorrectly placed ten or 
more locations, while the same 
per cent failed to locate correctly 
over one half the places. These 
ligures indicate a deltinite lack of 
awareness to one of the signili- 
cant factors of global geography 
and present-day problems. 

| am frequently addressed with 


such queries as: Is geography 


moving last enough for you?” 
“How can you teach seography 
with such rapid changes taking 
place in the world?” These well- 


meant questions and others of a 


o 1 








similar nature, again emphasize the 
fact that the people of the United 
States are geographically illiterate. 
Magazines, newspapers, and the mass 
of polar projections and “Air Age’ 
maps might lead to the impression 
that new air routes, distances and 
times between one place and another, 
are seography. This is hardly what 
true geography has been or the new 
elobal geography will be. 

Place or locational geography is 
certainly important, but it is only one 
phase of the subject. Real seography 
is far more than a matter of names, 
places, and an understanding of direc- 
tions and [lying time. Present-day ge- 
egraphy, as well as future geography, 
concerns itself with all of those fea- 
both 


which altect man's adjustments to his 


tures, cultural and physical, 
natural surroundings. The continuous 
struggle of man to adjust his activi- 
ties to climate, soil, topography; to 
secure elliciently the natural resourc- 
es ol the land; to secure food and shel- 
ter; to find and hold markets and con- 
trol trade routes; all are a part of ge- 
ography and its significance. The kind 
of natural surroundings leaves an in- 
delible stamp upon the people who 
live there. 

What relationship exists between 
seography and world order? The fail- 
ure to become acquainted with the re- 
alities of the world has contributed 
sreatly toward political, social, and 
economic unrest in the world. Prop- 
erly taught, geography can and will 
aid materially toward a realization of 
whatever semblance of world peace 
and economic stability is possible. It 
will help to liberalize our national 
egotism and prevent a recurrence of 
isolationism. [he latter is an ideology 
against which the geographer has 
warned for years. However, his was 
as a voice crying in the wilderness.” 
Today, only those with narrow inter- 
national views and the political robots 
can fail to appreciate the dangers of 
isolationism. 

The often repeated phrase, “history 
always repeats itself,” has grown thin 
and time-worn. Although it may have 
seen true in the past, need it continue 


so? To admit that history will repeat 


o2 


itself in the future is to admit defeat 
— to admit that world peace is beyond 
the achievements of man. I, for one. 
will agree that such will be the case 
unless a better understanding is se- 
cured of political, social, and econom- 
i problems of the world. In this un- 
derstanding, the factors of geography 
have much to offer. 

The importance ot geographic fac- 


tors in postwar planning is clearly 





Students make use of the 


they study 
countries. 


globe as 
various 
exemplilied in the disposition of Ja- 
pan. Despite the clamor of certain 
sroups that Japan must be complete- 
ly annihilated as a nation, such is 
hardly feasible. As there will always 
be an England, likewise there will al- 
Ways hea Japan. A nation composed 
of a people as virile, energetic, and 
willing to learn as have been the Jap- 
anese, will be dillicult to liquidate. 
Yet Japan must be reduced to at least 
a second-rate power. This, of course, 
can be accomplished by reducing her 
possessions to the four islands of Ja- 
pan proper. Intimate geographic 
knowledge indicates that the natural 
resources of these islands are insulli- 
cient to support a first-rate power. 
However, the mere shearing of her 
outer possessions will be only a small 
part of the plans that need be formu- 
lated for postwar Japan. In the first 
place, there were in 1938 over 73 mil- 
lion people living in an area aboul 
the size of California. This was a 
density of 490 per square mile. These 


ligures become meaningtul when it is 


| 


that there were 3,11 


Japanese lor Cail I square mile of cul 


pointed oul 


tivated land. Furthermore, all the Gas. 
ily tillable land is under cultivation _ 
Further expansion musl be as a resy) 
ol expensive irrigation, drainage. and 
lertilization. 

A second factor of geographic sig. 
nilicance is that the country lacks an 
adequate supply of mineral resounil 
to maintain industry. Yet Japan mus! 
continue to maintain industry as a 
check value for the intense pressure 


overpopulation that has existed lor al 


f , 
Ol § 





least the last forty years. Japan mus} 
he permitted to import raw product: | 
and export finished articles of Com- 
merce if economic stability of ANY sori 
is expected to exist. 

The remarks just made are only a 
lew of the many relative to geograph 
and postwar planning lor Japan. They 
that a full 


knowledge ol the seographic, as Well 


do indicate. however. 


as the political, social, and economy 


aspects of the country will be neces 





sary to insure a just peace. 

As stated previously, Japan is onl 
one example which exhibits the Sig. 
nilicance of seographic relationships 
Similar relationships relative to win. 
ning world peace may be pointed out 


in regard to all the countries involved 


Space limits our discussion to Japan, 
t 


a country of mutual interest to all the 
United States. 
In conclusion, permit me to restate 


that as a nation, we are geographical: 





ly illiterate, and that this illiteracy has 


been basic in our lack of appreciation | 


ol many international problems, es- 
pecially with regard to Latin America 
and Japan. Many problems evolving 
lrom_ the peace following the firs 
World War resulted from complete 
disregard of geographic factors. Too 
lrequently sentiment and political in. 
trigue, rather than a sound geographi 
policy, were used as a_ basis lor 
boundary and other settlements. Let 
us hope those who are responsible lor 
drafting the peace alter the presen 
war will take into consideration thal 
most important phase of man’s adjust: 
ment, because in the long run, mat 
works with 


succeeds hest when he 


Nature, nol against her. 
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Postwar Policy Respecting Cartels 
and Other {Tlonopolies 


Waldo f. 


Dr. Mitchell. Head of the Depart 
ment of Social Studies and Professor 
of Economics al Indiana State, pre 
sents here a clear and unbiased pic 
lure of cartels and monopolies — the 
parl they played before the war, dur 
ing the war, and the parl they are 
likely lo play after the war. The poli 
cles government ought to take toward 
cartels and monopolies are discussed 


also. 


| Some ILLUSTRATIONS OF CARTELS 


A joint committee comprised of 
members of the United States Senate 
and House and of ollicers trom the Ex- 
eculive [department carried on an ex 
haustive study of the concentration ol 
economic pow- 
er. Lhe results 
of this 


published 


study 
are 
in torty live 
monographs. In 
the Final Re- 
port this com- 
called 
the Temporary 
National 
nomic Commit- 

tee (TNEC) had this to say of car- 
tels as related to the use of patents 
the 
“Ample testimony on cartels before 
National 
other 
the 


SOUTCES 


mittee, 


kco- 





lo attain purposes ol cartels: 


the Temporary -conomic 


Committee and information 


which has come to committee 


lrom governmental indicate 
that the interchange ol patents be 
tween American and foreign concerns 
has been used as a means of carteliz 
ing an industry to elle lively displace 
compctition. The production of vitally 
important materials, such as bery| 
lium, magnesium, optical glass, and 
been restrained 


chemic als. has 


through international patent controls 
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and cross licensing which have divid 
ed the world market into closed areas. 
As a result, the capac ity of American 
industry to produce these materials is 
nol adequate to meet the needs of the 
delense program. The present inter- 
national emergenc V further attests the 
need for a strong policy with respect 
to the control exercised by foreign 
covernments and their dependent in- 
dustries over American concerns 
through the palent system. The com- 
mittee decries this situation and rec- 
ommends that appropriate legislation 
Le enacted to remedy ie 

The usual operation of a cartel was 
something like this: A foreign corpor- 
ation would agree with an American 
corporation to pool their patents. 
These two companies would organize 
a subsidiary American corporation to 
carry on experimentation and_ re- 
search. The foreign corporation s pat- 
ents covering a process would lack an 
essential element or process, which 
could be supplied only by the “know 
how ol a foreign representative, who 
would be in charge of the experimen- 
tation at the American plant. Thus 
the experimentation would be carried 
on in America, largely at the expense 
olf en American corporation, and the 
knowledge developed usetul only to 
the foreign country. By this process 
a lereign country could develop its 
armament facilities while at the same 
time either preventing such develop- 
ment in America or know intimately, 
through a lic ensing and report system, 
what America was doing in providing 
delense either of herself or friendly 
nations. 


One of the most noted cartels was 





'TNEC, Final Report, Document 
No. 35, 1941, p. 32. 


formed by |. G. Farben of (Germany 
and the Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Alter 1933 such companies as l. G. 
the 


covernment, so 


Farben were completely under 
control of the Nazi 
that a cartel agreement virtually was 
an agreement between Standard Oil 
and Hitler. 1. G. Farben and Stand 
ard Oil of New Jersey lormed an 
American company, Jasco, to Carry on 
experiments at Baton Rouge. At this 
plant there was developed low-cost 
acetylene, which is the base for mak 
ine acetic a id. Acetic acid is a basic 
material for rayon, tilms, plastics, lac- 
quers, varnishes, and other materials. 
(Jermany benelited fully from this 
development. Before 1939, the plant, 
having developed low-cost material, 
had lain idle for over four years. In 
September, 1939, as soon as the war 
started in Europe, |. G. Farben decid- 
ed that this plant at Baton Rouge 
should be dismantled, and Standard 
Oil approved this decision. This plant 
could have been useful to America 
and her allies.” 

Standard Oil had 


agreements over patents tor synthetic 


Farben and 


rubber production. Farben did not 


the 


America. hecause this would make 


wish to have patent used in 
necessary the release of the “know 
how’ knowledge. Thus the holder of 
the patent, Jasco, an American sub- 
sidiary of the two companies forming 
the cartel, could not use the patent or 
let it be used. At the same time Ger- 
many was using it in developing syn- 
thetic rubber. As late as October 22, 
1041, six weeks before Pearl Harbor, 
when we were backing the Allies, 
Standard Oil attempted to stop (Good- 
rich Rubber Company from produc- 
ing synthetic rubber under its own 
process and system by claiming Good- 
rich was violating the patent right 
which Farben was using in Germany. 
Thus Standard Oil was attempting 
to aid Hitler at a time when our SOV- 
ernment was doing all that was po- 
litically possible to defeat Hitler.* 


Agreements made in 19290 between 





* Guenther, Reimann, Patents for 
Hitler, 1942, pp. 194-198. 

* Ibid. pp. 161-165, 168. 

176-177. 


170-17 
4 -B/ 1. 
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I G. Farben and Standard Oil of 


New Jersey and continued down to 
Pearl Harbor accomplished the fol- 
lowing. First, they impeded the de- 
velopment of important chemical in- 
dustries in America, all strategic in 
defense and war. Second, they gave 
Standard Oil a protected monopoly 
of certain developments in the United 
States, and cave I. G. Farben an ex- 
clusive monopoly in other parts of the 
world. Third, they made possible, 
with the aid of American money for 
experimentation, the development ol 
stategic chemical industries inside 
(sermany, and impeded such develop- 
ment nol only in the United States 
but in other countries also.' 

By agreement between |. G. Far- 
Len, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
Shell (Shell British 


(Company), royalties were collected 


and being a 
on high octane gasoline used by the 
British Royal Air Force during the 
Battle of Britain, 1940-1941. Thus, a 
royalty was being paid by the Royal 
Air Force, one half of which rovalty 
Standard Oil was to hold in trust for 
|. G. Farben until the end of the war, 
at which time it would be paid to I. 
(. Farben. Clear down to Pearl Har- 
bor, Standard Oil insisted in fulfill- 
ing her part of this agreement, even 
though such a policy was inconsistent 
with the part our government was 


taking in the war.” 


Remington, a subsidiary of Du- 
Pont, was the original owner of a pat- 
ent tor making tetracene, an excellent 
primer for explosives. By agreement, 
a subsidiary of I. G. Farben in 1941 
prohibited exportation of tetracene to 
Great Britain; by the same agreement 
our Army and Navy paid royalties on 
tetracene produc ed by licensed Amer- 
ican firms, one fourth of which royal- 
ties went to the subsidiary of [. G. 
Farben. Thus, by cartel agreement we 
were prevented from aiding Great 
Britain, and our Army and Navy 
were compelled to pay tribute to Hit- 
ler in order to provide for detense 


against Hitler.® 





‘Ibid, pp. 48-51, 60-61. 
“Ibid, pp. 118, 122. 
® Ibid, pp. 244-248. 
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Similar agreements between Ameri- 
can firms (Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, General Electric, Bausch and 
Lomb, Rohm and Haas Aluminum 
(Company) and German tirms {I . G. 
Farben, Zeiss, Krupp, Siemens and 
Halske) resulted in hindering Ameri- 
can production of plexiglass, plastics, 
tungsten carbide for hardening steel, 
optical equip- 


explosives, military 


ment, beryllium, magnesium, and 
other strategic materials.‘ 

Because of such agreements Ger- 
many could know our Naval program 
by knowing all about our production 
of optical equipment. In 1938, Ger- 
many had twenty-two times as much 
tungsten carbide per unit of steel pro- 
duced as we had, at a time when it 
was selling for $450 per pound in 
America and $40 in Germany. As 
late as September, 1939, when war 
started in l-urope, tungsten carbide 
\was selling in America for tive times 
the price in Germany, and we still 
knew little about it as an alloy. Krupp 
controlled it, but Carboloy, a subsidi- 
ary ol (General Electric, had the Ii- 
cense for America, and paid Krupp 
royalties. Carboloy had an agreement 
with Krupp that Krupp would not ex- 
port it to America. Of course Krupp 
would not have exported it anyway, 
lor Germany wanted all of it. Thus 
Carboloy paid royalties lor a promise 
that none would be imported to the 
United States at a time when none 
would be imported anyway. 

The international steel cartel was 
a cartel of cartels. But it did not re- 
strict production of its members. It 
was formed to control the market for 
steel. A cartel agreement in quinine 
Leflore 1939 prevented American man- 
ulacturers from making more than 
half of our requirements of quinine 
lrom cinchona bark, and from export- 
ing quinine. An agreement regarding 
light bulbs obligated American man- 
ulacturers to reduce the durability of 
the bulbs: the agreement also pro- 
tected bulbs from loreign competition. 
German cartels 


In Latin America. 


used newspapers to promote propa- 





‘Thurman Arnold, The Bottle 
necks of Business, pp. 69-70, Rei 
mann, op cil., 231-243, 250-2355. 


ganda, and used their advertising as 
a weapon against newspapers that 
were hostile to Germany. In 1957. the 
International Nickel of 
Canada, only I8.2 per cent of the | 


stock of which was owned in Canada 


Company 


sold 80 per cent of the world’s nickel 
Collee has been monopolized by Bra. 
zil, camphor and _ silk by Japan. qui. 
nine by the Netherland Indies, and 
rubber by Great Britain.® 

Patents for making airplanes Were 
kept from smaller independent manu. 
facturers in America. They were held 


by the larger American COMPanies 





which sent airplanes to their subsid}. 
aries in Japan. These airplanes were 
shipped under such names as furni. 
ture. [hus airplanes and airplane se. 
crelts were sent to Japan for her arma- 
ment (to he used againsl us) but such 
secrets ol production could not be 
used by the smaller independent alr- 


' 9 
plane producers in America. 


(Jerman control in America Was 
exerted nol only through patents. |f 
was exerted also through stock OWn- 


Sec retly. We 


know that banks in Norway, Holland 


ership, olten owned 
and Switzerland held stock in Ameri- 
can lirms for German firms. su h as 
I. G. Farben, Krupp, and Siemens 
and Halske. The laws pertaining to 
neutral countries are diflerent from 
the laws pertaining to belligerents, so 
the German ownership in American 
industries was exercised secretly 
through banks in neutral countries. 


Thus, German prolits and royalties 


were protected by such arrange- 
10 
ments. 
Patents that were pooled by Ger- 


man firms in America and _ Britain 
olten had missing elements or ‘know 
how, so that they were practically 
useless to American and British firms 


atier they were expropriated as Wal 





property. 

* Reimann, op. cit., 214-231, 250- 
233. See also TNEC, No. 35, pp. 182- 
1S6; American Econ. Rev. Supple- 


ment, March, 1944, pp. 332, 336, 337: 
Irvin Hexner, The International Steel 
Cartel, 1943, pp. 66, 244-245: E. Sta- 
ley, World Economy in Transition, 
1959, pp. 145-147. 

* Reimann, op. cit., pp. 264-265. 

1° TNEC, op. cit., p. 187. 
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To American lirms such agreements 
are int ident to the system ol lree en- 
terprise, and are strongly defended as 
such even when such agreements are 
against public policy and our common 
welfare. lo Germans, says Norman 
VI. Littell, “While these agreements 
aan be commercial in character to the 


business man they are 


American 
trealies to the German government 
accomplishing detinite objectives of 
(german foreign policy in this country. 
They bear all the earmarks of super- 


. 11 
vision by the German government. 


1]. PREVALENCE OF CARTELS 

Cartels arose in Germany in the 
1870's and were known in Great Brit- 
ain earlier than that. In 1930, there 
were 2,100 cartels in Germany, while 
in 1875 there were only eight indus- 
trial cartels. They are found largely 
in chemical industries, textiles, paper, 
metals, and heavy machinery and 
other heavy industries. In 1936, there 
were 128 important international car- 
tels, of which 97 were tunctioning 
with German firms as leading part- 
ners. Lhe Crerman government was 
much interested in them, promoted 
them. and used them as her “foreign 
diplomats — in consummating her 
plans in other countries.'* Under Na- 
zism, firms were compelled to join 
cartels, thus centralizing Nazi control 
of capacity, price, cost accounting, 
loreign produc tion, and foreign mark- 
ets. It is difficult to tell where cartel 
policy leaves of and government poli- 
cy begins in Germany. Cartels are 
sell-governing, nominally, dominated 
by the large lirms. There is thus a 
hierarchy of control, with the big con- 
cerns toward the top, but with the 
sovernment determining the funda- 
mental policies and tactics.'” 

The importance of these hierarchies 
of cartels in Germany is well stated 
by Brady, as follows: “The pattern of 
control all 


common. to large scale 


'' Loc. cit. 

Robert A. Brady, Business as a 
System of Power, 1943, pp. 10-11, 27; 
Reimann, op. cit., pp 284-285: Karl 
Pribram, Cartel Problems. p. 170. 

am Brady, op. cit., pp. 41-43; Otto 
Nathan, The Nazi Economic Sys- 
lem, 1944, pp. 59-83. 
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business enterprises is here expanded 
so as lo encompass the entire range of 
economic activities, and to regiment 
all 


throughout the entire country. This 


and direct parties of interest 


hierarchical pattern — coupled with 
the concept of occ upationally and 
functionally self-contained, all-inclu- 
sive, delinitely circumscribed, and 
centrally directed trade and group cal- 
egories which are ranged ina oradu- 
ated order of power, duties, and im- 
portance so as to include the activities 
of all (sermany — constitute the es- 


. . ’ , ’* 14 
sence of the corporate State . 


In Japan also in the large indus- 
tries, control is highly concentrated, 
so that the large patriar« hically govV- 
erned family enterprises dominate. 
There are about four such dominating 
lamily groups in Japan. Around each 
such family sroup is a tar lung Sys- 
tem of cartels and syndicates through 
which a family such as Mitsubishi 
operates. As a result of such concen- 
tration through cartels, “no policy of 
state, says Brady, “it is sale to say, 
is likely to be realized unless it has 
the active or tacil approval of the 
sreat houses that stand at the oravi- 
tational center of the swiltly growing 
concentration movement. As in Ger- 
many, the Japanese government forc- 


eS cartelization.'” 


ltaly has never held that competi- 
tion is the basis of her economic or- 
der. Monopolies there have been held 
to be consistent with Italian law. 
Llowever, the public has been protect- 
ed against price lixing and coercion. 
ut cartels and monopolies there have 
provided the economic organization 
over which the Fascist covernment! 
could easily and immediately exercise 


> G 
control over industry.’ ' 


Since 1935, cartels have been com- 
pulsory in France. The government 
there has held that they promote the 
national interest. In Belgium, as in 
France, cartels are legal, but can not 
be used fraudulently in controlling 


° 17 
prices, ' 





'! Brady, op cit., pp. 44, 245. 
'° Ibid, pp. 88-99, 110, 116-117. 
‘6 Pribram, op cit., p. 164. 

'" Ibid, pp. 168-169. 


In Great Britain, trade associations 
are cartel like. Trade associations use 
such devises as price control, produc- 
tion control, market area allocation, 
tying contracts, rebates, and boycotts. 
The form of organization is similar to 
that of cartels. In British literature the 
terms cartel and trade association are 
used interchangeably." 

Industry in Great Britain is organ- 
ized into the Federation of British In 
(F.B.1.). This F.B.L exerts 
the 


through (1) the men who hold posi- 


dustries 


oreat control over csovernment 
tions both in industry and in govern 
ment committees, and (2) members 
who are also members of Parliament. 
This power over government is sum- 
marized by Brady as follows: “Thus 
in large — perhaps in decisive — part 
of the influences, personalities inter 
ests and powers that go to shape poli 
cies of individual business firms, the 
trade associations to which they be- 
long, and the central policy co-ordin- 
ating bodies, such as the F.B.1. which 
they direct. CO also to determine the 
objectives of governmental policies, 
and to suide and control the execu- 
tion of those policies through the com- 
plex machinery of government admin- 


istration and regulation. 19 


In the United States we have the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 
which performs about the same func- 
tions for large business as does the 
F.B.L. in Great Britain. As in Ger- 
many and Great Britain, organized 
business is dominated at the top by 
the large firms and by the persons 
who control the large lirms. The rela- 
tions between industry and govern- 
ment in the United States have often 
heen about what such relations have 


been in Great Britain. 


Hl. Some FUNDAMENTAL IpEAs 
ABOUT CARTELS 


In the view of ordinary people, car- 
tels are either monopolies, or tend to 
become monopolies. In (Germany the 
word cartel did not include the con- 
cept of trust or central organization, 


but even there cartels tended toward 





'S Brady, op. cit., p. 175. 


4) . ~~ ; 
Brady, op. cil., pp. 176-178. 


oo 








the trust form of organization.~” They 


are thought of as reducing wastes ol 


competition, and as fixers of prices, 
because low prices waste capital and 
organization. Probably the main pur- 
pose is to shift the risks of the market 
lo competitors, if any, and to the cus- 
tomers to which goods are sold or 
from which materials and services are 
purchased. In other words, the main 
purpose is to use economic power to 
make conditions favorable to the car- 
tels. As was noted above, they may 
provide the agency in international 
allairs to consummate the high politi- 
cal and economic plans of govern- 
ment.~! 


The con ept of cartels has changed, 


so that it now is more a concept ol 


any compact  powerlul industrial 
group of producers. As Brady said, 
The term ‘cartel’ has lost its old pre- 
cision. Once it stood simply for a con- 
tractual relationship, usually entorce- 
able at law, between a number of 
enterprises which had banded them- 
selves together for a fixed period of 
time in order the better to regulate 
prices, or production, or marketing 
terms, conditions and areas, or some 
other feature of business relaling to 
a single or a closely related group ol 
commodities produced by its mem- 
bers. Now that the term has come into 
general circulation, it has come _ to 
mean any sort of compacl — whether 
recognized and unenforceable by law 
or not — between two or more con- 
cerns for the purpose of manipulating 
one or more of the elements of con- 
ducting business to the advantage of 


*>*> 
ae 


participating parties. 

Thus, cartels attempt to better the 
condition of their members, and _ to 
provide greater stability and security 
Said 


Pribram: “The more extensive this 


from risk for their members. 
development, the more seriously are 
the stability and productivity of the 
economic systems threatened.’ ~* They 


tend to stabilize prices and thus make 





20 Pribram, op. cil., pp. 59, 61, 114- 
1106. 

21 Pribram, op. cit., 
103-108, 142. 

*2 Brady, op. cit., pp. 239-240. 

23 Pribram, op. cit., p. 233. 
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pp. 9, 22, 80, 


produc tion less stable. Inflexible prices 
set by cartels make other prices less 
stable, causing price dispersion and 
unbalance in price and value ratios 
Rigid cartel 


cause rigid material costs for tirms 


between goods. prices 
buying cartel goods, and may inter- 
lere greatly with production and sell- 
ing by such firms. Thus, rigid prices 
charged by cartels add to other rigid 
costs of producers, such as taxes, in- 
terest, and transportation. In 1933, in 
(Jermany, at least 34 per cent of the 
prices ol industrial raw materials sold 


at lixed or bound prices.~* 


[uring our experience with NRA, 
we used cartel methods in the codes. 
Such codes were for the purpose of 
restricting competition rather than en- 
Out of 677 


provision flor price 


hancing it. codes, 360 


made protection 


through unitorm § cost accounting or 


Ly some other means. One result of 


these codes was to raise costs. Only in 
natural-resource industries were the 
codes most like cartel agreements in 
alloc aling business, lixing prices, et = 
The NRA provided an illustration 
also of collusion between management|l 
and labor in setting prices high 
enough to cover wages that manage 
ment was willing to pay il wages were 


covered in the price ¢ harged buvers.”° 


In America, trade associations were 
encouraged and allowed free srowth 
in the vears 1921 and following. Prib 
ram quoted Charles R. Stevenson as 
saving: Pra tically, under the Hard 
ing, Coolidge. and Hoover admini 
strations industry enjoyed, to all in 
tents and purposes, a moratorium 
from the Sherman Act, and. through 
the more or less elective trade associ 
ations which were developed in mosl 
of our industries, competition was to 


a very considerable extent 


trolled.” 7" 


con- 


When combinations cel started in 


one industry they spread to other in- 





“4 Thid, pp. 122, 124. 

2° Pribram, op. cit., pp. 205, 213. 
223; Harold D. Koontz, Government 
(rntrol of Business, 1941, pp. 506 
308: J. M. Clark, Social Control of 
Business, 1939, pp. 431-437. 

“6 Pribram, op. cit., p. 214. 

“7 Ibid, pp. 211-212, note 9. 


dustries that then combine in self-de. 
lense against monopolies. But SOme 
industries and prolessions can Not or 
do not organize to protect themselves 

These devices are used by cartels in 
meeting market risk and competition: 
(1) Price cutting to drive a compelj. 
tor from the market; (2) Keeping Ma. 
from) non-members ( 


terials away 


iT 


outsiders: (3) Keeping labor lrom 


outsiders: (4) Keeping credit away 
lrom outsiders through the contro] of 
banks: (5) Giving unusual discounts 
lo gel sales: (6) Tying contracts by 
requiring additional conditions of the 
dealer or purchaser; (7) Creating sell. 
ing agencies so as to become inde. 
pendent of wholesalers or other deal. 
ers; (8) Dumping goods, or selling al 
less than cost; (9) Granting bonuses 
to customers who will export goods 
made of materials pure hased from the 
cartel. Under a strict code of fair COMm- 
petition these practices would be Con- 
sidered unlair to competitors and sey. 
eral of them are illegal. In 1952. the 
Supreme Court declared legal a sell. 
ing agency in the Appalac hian Coal 
Company decision. Cartels often re. 
sist new enterprises nol only domesti 
cally, but in other countries also. This 
restriction of facilities and production 
mav run counter to the covernmenta 
policies of the countries concerned, 
They hinder trade in other countries 
by monopolizing it, which means thal 
trade from another country can nol 
enter those countries. In America, in- 
ternational cartels have more often re- 
sorted to patent control to secure mo- 
nopoly than to other devices, because 
cl fear that other devices might be 


° PR 
counter to the anti-trust laws.” 


Whatever the danger of cartels to 
competitors, customers, and labor, the 
danger is even greater lo the state and 
to other institutions. The dangers of 
carlels and strongly organized busi- 
ness that overcame the state in Ger: 
many, ltaly, and Japan. also need be 
Great Britain and _ the 
l'nited States. The danger is thal the 


power of these organizations may be 


watched in 


exerted to destroy the foundations ol 


°SPribram. op. cil., pp. 00-75: Amer. 
F-con. Rev. Supplement, March, 1944, 


pp. 35)-358. 
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In both Italy and Ger- 


democracy \ 
many. cartels were made compulsory 
on minority firms. Each tirm was to 
be regulated in the interests of the in- 
dustry as a whole, and for the pur- 


poses of the state. In this process there 


was no room for democracy. 
IV. Decapence or Free 


|< NTERPRISE 


In Section | above we pointed out 
that, in the name ol tree enterprise. 
American firms made agreements 
with German firms, which agreements 
were delinitely antagonistic not only 
lo the wellare of the country, but 
also contrary to the delense policies ol 
our government. We should note that 
in the name of tree enterprise our 
traders sold sc rap iron, gasoline, and 
airplanes to Japan at a time when 
such exportation was detrimental to 
our best interests. While free enter- 
prise and unregulated capitalism were 
conducive to the pristine srowth of 
America, cartels are changing our 
capitalistic system into something that 
makes less free all those who are not 
associated with cartels so as to bene- 
fit from their polic ies. Unlimited com 
petition has given way to cartels and 
collective action. L-nterprise that is 
free to aid our enemies takes away 
the freedom of most of us. (sermany s 
most ellective secre! weapon was her 
system of agreements with American 
lirms by which she prepared lor war 
while hindering the development of 
war industries in 


strategic America 


and elsew here. 


At a stockholders’ meeting on June 
2, 1942, a minority stockholder asked 
the president of the Standard Oil 
Company ol New Jersey when he first 
became SUSPICIOUS that I. G. Farben 
Company was hostile to the United 
States. The president said that the 
question was not a proper question, 


| . 2() 
and it went unanswered. 


Nazi philosophy visualized cartels 
as private empires, with which the 
Crerman state might make agreements 


or treaties.” Hitler thought that Lon- 


eee 





 Pribram, op. cil.. p. 188. See 
’ 
Brady also. 

*’ Reimann, op. cit.. 
3C9, 


pp. 87-88, 307 
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don was more powerlul than Parlia- 
ment, and that Wall Street was more 
powerlul than Congress. Thus he ex 
pected to lind that the free enterprise 
system had become so powertul in or 
ganized power that he could dominate 
Washington 
agreements with leading lirms in Eng- 
land and the United States. We have 


seen the degree to which he was suc- 


london and through 


cesstul in America before Pearl Har- 
bor. 

luring the NRA era, the United 
Chamber of 


pressed itself in 1934 as being in fa- 


S| ( ommerce ex 


ates 
vor of sell-drawn codes of fair com- 
petition, with government approval, 
and with no recourse by government 
alter a code had been approved. That 
United States 


(‘ommerce was in lavor of having in- 


is, the Chamber of 
dustry rather than Congress or the 
state legislatures draw up its own 
itself. Thus 


each industry would draw up codes of 


rules and thus oovern 
conduct that would apply legally to 
minority members of that industry. 
These codes were intended to super- 
cede all other statutes dealing with 
that is the 


laws. Thus free enterprise, alter unit- 


competition, antitrust 
ing so that no ltirm was free to act on 
its own initiative was to be turned 
into a sovereign with power to en- 
force rules against any and all lirms 
in the industry.”! 

The extent to which free enterprise 
has organized into a powerlul group 
is well illustrated by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, which 
is characterized by Brady in this way: 
“Within the NAM this same coterie 
of Siant concerns are able to dominate 
fairly completely policies which affect 
lo some extent all fields and functions 
of American industry. In evidence of 
this fact, the LaFollette committee 
lindings disclosed that while NAM 
claimed approximately 4,000 corporate 
members for the year 1938, all the di- 
rectorships together, for the period 
1933-1937 inclusive, represented only 
127 individuals from 89 firms.” The 
result was that about live per cent of 


the membership dominated the policy 


of the NAM. The NAM has become 





°! Pribram. op. cit., pp. 215-216. 


a community force which is politic ally 


‘real 


-_. 


conscious, and which uses its 
resources to exert power and pressure 
over all the economic, social, and po 
litical segments of American society. 
This Oreal force is dominated at the 
top by those same men who have 
control of our cartels. Most of our en 
lerprises that are supposed to be free 
are dominated by our cartel system. 
Our tree enterprise sytem is turned 


into something else.?* 


In order the better to protect this or- 
ganized force from foreign compeli 
tion, the NAM has favored the mer 
cantile system ol hindering imports, 
expanding exports, and thus making 
goods scarce lor consumers. The GOV 
ernment has been asked to approve 
these policies, and such has been 
done. Varills hinder imports, and the 
[epartment of Commerce and _ the 
State Department do what is possible 
lo develop exports. As Brady Says, 
“Government in this view, becomes 
and aid, an ally, a means for the in- 
strumentation of the interests of this 
transtormed system of interlecking 
business-control pyramids, and the in- 
dispensable means tor dissolution of 
the national and ideological forms of 


. 7? 2 
its detrac tors. 


The cartels which head up this very 
powerlul force in America are the car- 
tels, which, by agreement, have great 
I, slowed up the development of tech 
nology in America, by control of pal- 
ents.”" 

Cartels engage in their internation- 
al activities for business purposes, and 
continue to do so even alter becoming 
aware that such activities may not he 
benelicial to the country where the 
leaders of the cartels are domiciled. 
Thus, business is pul above the coun- 


iry s good. 

While our legislation has been op 
posed to monopolies, the interpreta- 
tion of “reasonableness” introduced 
in 1911, the encouragement to monop 
olies given by the Webb-Pomerene 


Act. and NRA, and the winking al 





*2 Brady, op. cit., pp. 211-212, 217 
218. 
* [bid, pp. 219-220. 


34 ; — 
Reimann, op. cit., 277-278. 
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law violation by monopolies during 
several years of “Coolidge prosperity, — 


all promoted private groups ol monop- 


olies which became larger and more 
powertul, and their size and power 


resulted in restriction of output of 


many materials that are 
cheaper necessities such as housing. 
Thurman Arnold fears that such con- 
trol, expanded during the era of ex- 
panded defense and war production, 
will reassert itself in restricted produc- 


tion, once the war production decreas- 


es. He expresses the hope of private 


monopolists in this way: Their el- 
forts to get that control today are in- 
creasing. For example, in magnesium, 


plastic glass, synthetic rubber, zinc, 


machine tools, glass containers, mili- 


tary optical instruments, acetic acid, 


nitrogen, beryllium dies, all substanc- 
es useful in peace, the Antitrust Di- 


vision finds that through the failure 


to use, or through the improper use of, 


patents, production has been retarded, 


patents have been pooled or ex- 


changed subject to revision, or arbi- 


trarily withheld from use, all for the 


purpose of creating a dominant posi- 


tion in the industry and in some pri- 


vale groups, building a Maginot line 


around the industry to protect it from 
new enterprise. Licenses have been 
refused outright to potential competi- 
lors or offered only on terms which 
are prohibitive. Licenses when grant- 
ed have frequently placed restrictions 
on output, on the use to which the 
product can be placed, on the quality 
or kind of product which can be pro- 
duced, or on the geographical areas 
within which the product can be man- 


ulactured or sold. 


“Patents are only one of the instru- 
ments of control. The same thing can 
be done through financial control, 
through the control of established Sys- 
tems of distribution, through boycotts, 
through combinations of manufactur- 
ers and labor, through trade associa- 
tions, through the use of trademarks, 
orade marking, in fact, through every 
imaginable business device. Under 
the cloak of distributing statistical in- 
formation, trade associations have 
kept the business within the ring and 


established a quota for every member. 
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basic to 


Under the cloak of advertising, dis- 
tributors have been prevented from 
selling the products of competitors of 
great advertisers. [he power of great 
organizations to buy and sell in large 
quantities has been illegally used to 
pul a handicap on new enterprise. 

“And so the cartel system has been 
maintained. *° 

Free enterprise has been its own 
worst enemy. With pretensions of in- 
dividualism, with slogans of compe- 
tition as the life of trade, and with 
mouthings of tree enterprise, the 
strong and vigorous have gained 
power through organization and mo- 
nopoly, and have suppressed real free 
enterprise. Free enterprise has been 
llouted by those who have used their 
freedom to reduce and endanger the 
freedom of others. So free enterprise 
languished. was in decadence, and 
Was In danger, not trom covernment, 
but from too much freedom of those 
who abused freedom. As war came 
on and government and a patriotic 
spirit broke the shackles of a chained 
economy ol scarcity and _ restriction, 
production and national income 
doubled in three vears time. Maybe a 
decadent free enterprise can be rein- 
carnated, and an economy olf plenty 


continue inlo peacelul years. 


V. Past, Present, AND FuTuRE 
PoLicy TowARD CARTELS AND 
MoNOPOLIES 
In looking for a proper policy 
toward cartels, we shall use the broad 
concept of the term so as to include 
any industrial monopoly no matter 


in whal torm or how consummated. 


In order to avoid the possibility of 
expropriation of belligerents’ nation- 
als’ property, such property is often 
translerred to neutral countries. Inter- 
national cartels have thus avoided ex- 
propriation laws by having either sub- 
sidiaries or agents in neutral coun- 
tries. Switzerland has become the 
neutral country to which cartels, hold. 
ing companies, and others have trans- 
ferred their stock holdings, patents, 
1959, 


contracts, etc. In there were 


2,278 international tinancial corpora- 





°° "Thurman Arnold, Democracy 
and Free Enterprise, 1942, pp. 07-609. 


lions registered there. There were 214 
banks and 38 insurance COMPanies 
aggregale assets 


whose were very 


large for so small a country.®® 
Coping with such complex legal 
legerdemain as cartels use, and mak. 
ing cartels responsible for their acts, 
will probably require the registration 
of their agreements, stock ownership, 
and other contracts of a foreign na- 
lure. Maybe a country could better 
sale-guard its interests if there Were 
on international agency lor the pur- 
pose ol registering the ownership of 
such property. 
Policies of nations allect Carte| 
agreements. Since 1929, many cartel 
agreements have been necessarily 
moditied because of tariff legislation, 
abandonment of most lavored nation 
clauses in treaties, prelerential trade 
agreements, and import quotas,’ 
Since the 


standard in 1931 and following. carte| 


breakdown of the gold 


agreements have been concerned 
much with export quolas. Export (juo- 
tas have oiven access to foreign mark. 
ets, and have protec ted home produc- 
tion at the same time. Many of the 
cartel polic ies have been integrated 
with national government policies; 
sovernments olten have promoted car- 
tels, and olten cartels have aided GOV 
ernment by helping develop rules or 
systems ol regulation of cartels, in 
which case cartels lose their inde- 
pendence.’ 

Cartels are short-sighted or indilter- 
ent in their international activities. 
They do not hesitate to dump goods 
in foreign countries at prices less than 
domestic prices. thus creating interna- 
tional antagonisms. Cartel agreements 
may act like a tariff in keeping goods 
out of a country, if there is an alloca- 
tion of territory with agreement nol 
lo export to a given country. Such 
agreements that restrict the exporta- 
lion and importation ol goods may 
run counter to national policy of in- 


creasing international trade. In such 





°° Harper's Magazine, Vol. 187, pp. 
504-310. 


** Pribram, p. 147. 

°S John B. Condlittle, The Recon- 
struction of World Trade, 1941, p. 
357. 
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cases sovernment should frankly rec- 
ognize that tree enterprise has tran 
-cended its rights, and such agree- 
ments should be abrogated or con- 
trolled so as to make private policy 


consonanl| with public policy. 

There are two cases of cartel action 
which are dillicult to control. If the 
country Is dependent on cartel-con- 
trolled foreign goods, then it is dilli- 
cult to control such a cartel. If a for- 
eign cartel in sending us goods, sends 
them to a cartel branch here, but 
passes title to the soods outside our 
boundaries, this precludes direct con- 
trol ol the cartel.*” 

Like most other commercial coun- 
tries we have attempted to promote 
exports. In 1918, in order better to do 


Webb- 


Pomerene L.aw, which exempts com- 


this, Congress passed the 
binations lor exporting from the anti- 
trust laws. Under this law, legalized 
exper cartels rose from forty-three in 
1920 to lilty seven in 1930. and de- 
clined to forty-three in 1940, with 434 
members. These export cartels export- 
ed 724 millions ol dollars worth of 
soods in 1929, and 161 millions in 
1038. The exported products were 
largely metals, metal products, mining 
products, and petroleum products.*” 
This Act has been interpreted as per- 
mitting American lirms to join inter- 
national cartels. Of course, if such a 
cartel should monopolize any foreign 
such monopolization 


trade, then 


would thereby restrain the trade ol 


American lirms that were not mem- 
bers of the cartel; such firms could 
not trade in the areas of monopoliza 
tion.!! Public police V should recognize 
that monopolization in foreign trade 
may be harmful in the same Way as 
monopolization in the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Only in ( rermany have cartel agree 
ments had the same legal status as 
other contracts. We have regarded 


them as moncpolies as applied to do- 


“Amer. Econ. Rev. Supplement. 
March, 1944, pp. 338-339. 

National Association of Manu 
lacturers, Fact and Fancy in the T. 
N. E. C. Monographs, 1942, p. 87. 

Amer. Econ. Rev. Supplement, 
March, 1044, p. 3358 
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mestic trade, even if the law against 
them has not been enforced.** In Eu 
rope, no way ol distinguishing licit 
from illicit monopolistic practices has 
been developed. Voluntary cartels are 
accepted, but until recently they have 
not been delinitely placed legally in 
the economic systems. In America, 
monopolies have been considered at 
law merely from their relationship to 
and their eHects upon produc ers and 
consumers. Our judicial and admin 
istrative systems have not regarded 
monopolies as to their elect upon the 
whole economic system, and their el- 
fect upon the state if their power is 
nol kept in check. In fact, our admini- 
strative enforcement ollicials under the 
anti-trust laws have usually favored 
cartelization but have sought to super- 
vise their practices. Our entorcement 
ollicials have acc epted pretty generally 
the cartel agreements that competition 
may be too wasteful and that cartels 
might he large it they did not unrea- 
sonably injure competitors or consum- 
ers. 

In the years 1938-1943, Thurman 
Arnold, then head of the Anti-trust 
| ivision of the [Department of Justice, 
Was against monopolies, even the size 
of monopolies. In those five vears, 
there were instituted 44 per cent ol 
all the 
have ever been started in the lifty- 
three years of the Sherman Act. He 
battles 


when 


anti-trust proc eedings that 


won many of those legal 


against greal odds. but war 
came on in 1941], legal actions against 
many of the tirms engaged in War 
production were tabled for the dura- 
tion. What had been a oreal furor of 
legal activity became a calm. But 
Arnold did develop a real popular in- 
terest in cartels and what they mean 
lor Amer’ca. However, there has been 
I ttle change in the real cartel situa- 
tion in America.*” 

The rise of monopoly power as such 
has usually been held by the courts 
since 1911 to be consistent with pub- 


lic interest. Arnold was lighting this 





Thurman Arnold, The 
necks of Business, pp. 293-294. 

‘S Political Science Quarterly, Vol. 
38, pp. 338-355; Pribram, op. cit., pp. 
lO1, 189. 
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idea. That is, the idea that had come 
to prevail was that the size of a firm 
or cartel was no criterian of its legali 
ty. Whether a monopoly is bad is de- 
termined by whether it damages pri- 
vate interests or coerces persons 
through excessive prices. Damage to 
private interests must be unreason- 
able damage before the actions of the 
monopoly are illegal. This rule ol 


Standard 


IOI. has been under- 


reason. introduced in the 
( ji] (ase of 


stood to mean that the government! 
will not institute proce eedings against 
a monopoly which (1) contributes to 
the ellicienc V of mass production, or 
(2) goes no further than to control 
markets so as to make them orderly 
rather than chaotic. or (3) which. if 
broken up, would dislocate and dis- 
organize great industries.4* Arnold 
Lelieves that legality should be deter- 
mined, at least in part, upon whether 
the savings in elliciency is passed on 
to the consumer. But the power of 
monopoly has not been really deter- 
mined, he believes, by its effect upon 
consumers.”” 

In America, our policy since 1911 
has been to supervise monopolies 
rather than destroy them. But such a 
policy does not visualize the dangers 
of this policy — the danger to consum- 
ers, to the economic system, to the 
state. Supervision does not prevent 
private control of production, of mar- 
ket allocation, price fixing, menace to 
consumers, or danger to the state. In 
l.urope since 1918, cartels have usual- 
ly heen considered as efllicient, una- 
voidable, and desirable. Cartels have 
been thought to promote national in- 
terests, and Congress too recognized 
this in the Webb-Pomerene Act and 
N.LR.A.*® 

In an industrial age, strategic ma- 
terials are essential, and whoever con- 
trols them controls the welfare of 
other peoples and nations. The man- 
ner in which such basic materials are 
shared 


controlled. withheld, and 





'! Pribram, op. cit., p. 190; Brady, 
cp. cit., p. 249. 
Thurman Arnold, The 
necks of Business, pp. 125-127. 
‘© Pribram, op. cit., pp. 195-196; 
Ervin Hexner, The International Steel 
Cartel, 1943, pp. 238-239. 
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should not be for private decision and 
determination. This is a matter of sov- 
ereignty, and may be, of international 
sovereignty. Any world organization 
which would have any hope for peace 
must wrestle with this problem of bas- 
ic and strategic materials. Their mo- 
nopolization, production, control, and 
use certainly can not be left to private 
cartels. 

We have had two points of view 
regarding business organization and 
One view is thal 
system is. still 


small, independent, and competitive, 


competition. our 


business atomistic, 
or at least should be. The other view 
is that economy and elficiency warrant 
largeness of scale of operation, and 
thal 


boys as long as big boys do no harm.” 


no harm can’*come from hig 


That is. large concerns are welcome, 
but will be watched so that they do 
no harm.*‘ 

In this watching process the watch- 
er has been lulled to sleep. and all the 
evils of largeness have proceeded 
apace, as has been noted above. So 
a third point of view is emerging. 
Since basic materials and soods are 
basic and fundamental, they no long- 
er should be subject to complete con- 
trol by private enterprise. That is, no 
private enterprise should be free to 
export and import such basic materi- 
als at will, or hinder their production 
under the cloak of patents or other 
business or legal device. The idea ol 
the new age is to promote production 
and plenty rather than to hinder pro- 
duction and enhance prolit from 
scarcity. The further idea is that there 
are times when public interest super- 
cedes private interest and right. The 
policy toward cartels should be based 
delinitely on this third idea, and the 
lsasic materials of the modern age 
should be more delinitely developed, 
produc ed, and controlled for the gen- 


This that the 


sovereign power of the people through 


eral welfare. means 


democratic covernment must more 
delinitely plan for the development of 
plenty of such basic materials; and 
sharing of such materials among peo- 
ples that know how to use them for 


peaceful pursuits must be assured. 





‘7 Pribram, op. cit., p. 154. 
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international 


the 


problem this way: “One may safely 


Hexner views 
state that large international commod- 
ily marketing control could be sub- 
jected to supranational supervision. 
This supervision ought to move on a 
scale that is realizable in the light of 
present experiences. Its prerequisite Is 
the subjec ting of international combi- 
nations to an adequate degree of pub- 
lic ity in regard to their structure, inter- 
The 


supervision must see that concentrat- 


relationships, and operations. 
ed economic power does not interlere 
with international or national politics, 
that this 


| ° 
aoused in respect to labor. Interna- 


especially power is nol 


tional supervision should inquire 
whether artificial sé arcity is being cre. 
ated in order to increase prices. It 
should inquire also whether cartel 
policies are obstructing the technical 
development of their own industries, 
or of other branches of industries, by 
self-imposed technical restrictions. If 
there is established a mechanism su- 
pervising international combinations 
lrom the point of view of supranation- 
al interests, one of the important ob- 
jectives of such an agency should be 
lo ascertain whether there is a fair 
possibility for outsiders to operate on 
the market and by what means the 
combination fights outsiders, if any. 
If the political development of the fu- 
ture should lead to something that 
mav be called supranational policies, 
these policies should vigorously ab- 
stain from a tively supporting the 
srowth of complete monopolies, 
though these agencies should not en- 
in hopeless lights against Cco-op- 


aenve 


erative international combinations, 
driving them underground. The very 
fact that outsiders are not excluded 
from markets influences cartel policies 
considerably. If national governments 
would agree that international combi- 
nations, in which their producers or 
distributors co-operate, participate in 
international or economic sanctions, 
then supranational agencies could di- 
rect and supervise this participation. 


Whether 


ownership ol large industries would 


possible national public 
lacilitate international supervision of 


marketing controls can not be an- 


swered unc onditionally in the affirm. 
ative. *° 

While Hexner. in this quolation. 
has seen the main problems. vet he 
plac es too mut I contiden e in public. 
and 


ly. outsiders, competition 


as 
means tor supervising and controlliag 
cartels. Sovereign control of trading 
in basic commodities must be mall 
direct, detinite, and effective than his 
solution would bring about. Public 
authority thal represents the welfare 
ol vast peoples must determine where 
basic materials are going and whal 
uses are being made of them. It is lar 
easier to control the production and 
low of basic materials directly than 
it is to control the forms and legal in- 
lricacies of a system olf cartel con- 
lracts, patent agreements, holding 
companies, and other inc idental de. 


vices for production and marketing. 


The problem of cartels and monop- 
olies is a domestic one as well as an 
international problem. [uring the de. 
lense and war periods strategic mater- 
ials and production tacilities have 
poured forth in the oreatest of abund. 
ance. [There has been no limitation 
lor purposes of proliting through 
scarcity or through taking advantage 
ol any helplessness of our gsovernmen| 
because of need for soods. But the 
cartels are waiting and planning to 
reassert their hold and control of pro- 
duction. It should be realized thal 
public welfare should place the pro- 
duction and sale of basic world ma- 
terials above exclusive and absolute 
control of private enterprise. Sound 
public polic V demands that cartels be 
subjected nol only to the se rutiny ol 
public authority, but to direct and el- 
the 


plenty, and How of such basic materi- 


fective control of production, 
als. We need not be concerned over- 
much with the How of cosmetics, cig- 
arettes, tinsel, cadgets. and countless 
other things, but cartel domination of 
produc tion, hindered produc tion, and 
basic materials 


absolute ( ontrol ot 


must he broken. and nol resumed once 


. 19 
the war IS over. 





'’ Hexner, op. cil. 27 1-272. 
Reimann, op. cit., p. 289; Cond- 


pp. 399-340. 


pp. 


lille. op. cit., 
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The conlerence ret ently held at 
Breton \WWood at which such problems 


monetary standards, foreign ex- 


as 


( ontrol. and reconstruction 


( hange 


were thought by the expert representa- 
tives from forty-lour nations to tran- 
scend private interest, has set a pal 


tern of thought lor viewing other such 
problems. Maybe these same nations 
will view cartels in their proper light, 
and deal with them for the general 
and common interest. ither cartels 
will be controlled or they will control 


our governments, our lives, and our 


liberties. 


Mackell . . 


(Continued from page 26) 
does nol include a liberal sprinkling 
of science instruction will meet with 
his just disapproval. 

The press, the radio, and other prop- 
aganda agencies are busy today pre- 
paring the public lor the new wonders 
lrom the te hnologic al laboratories 
which will be oHered to the world at 
the end ol hostilities. There will be a 
whole new set of gadgets based upon 
clectronics alone. Then, too, there will 
be a new age of communication and 
transportation to say nothing of bet- 
ter housing, lighting, heating, ventila- 
tion. air conditioning, and relrigera- 
tion. All these and many more are the 
products ol physic al research. 

Physic sis one of the oldest and one 
of the most exact sciences. With Ga- 
Newton, 


and mahy others. new eras have heen 


lileo, Faraday. Roentgen, 
ushered in. Great advances in the field 
of physic s have aided man in his long 
struggle against the forces of ignor 
ance and superstition. Physics, like 
mathematics, has been the hand- 
maiden of the other sciences which 
have made oreal strides, thanks to the 


X-ray, 


and even the differential equation. 


microscope, the electronics, 
It would indeed be a very short- 


sishted educational program which 
would omil lraining in the basic sci- 
ences from a school curriculum. Ev- 
eryone who prolesses to be educated 


in the future must be given an oppor- 


tunity to learn something about the 


wonders of the scientilic world. 
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Wilkinson. . . 


(Continued from page 30) 


already have been accomplished and 
only wait to be put into large-scale 


practice. 


The advances in the field of foods 
will be startling to say the least. A 
variety of yeasts ol different flavors 
may become a standard article of diet 
because of their high protein content 
and ease of srowth. Food distribution 
will be sreatly improved — thanks to 
dehydration, quick freezing, and new 
canning methods. 

The 


ments are just a lew ol the many new 


above mentioned advance- 
lields in which chemistry has and will 
exert a profound influence. The. sci- 
ence has already been recognized as 
a fundamental corollary to a greal 
many branches of learning. The medi- 
cal profession values it so highly that 
such subjec ts as general ( hemistry, or- 
cant chemistry, and qualitative and 
cuantitative analysis are required lor 
admission to medical school. After en- 
trance into medical school, advanced 
courses in bio-« hemistry are required. 
Similar but not so extensive require- 
ments must be met by pre-dental stu- 
dents and nurses. Chemistry is one of 
the requirements for entrance into a 


school of optometry. 


Since chemistry has so permeated 
the biological field, students in such 
lields as botany, zoology, physiology, 
home economics, health, and physical 
education are expected to have some 
knowledge ol the subject. The oreal 
advances that have been made in the 
lields of electro-chemistry and atomic 
structure have brought the tields of 
( hemistry and physics so close togeth- 
er that one can not cel along without 
the other. They are literally Siamese 
twins. Any lield of science particular- 
ly chemistry and physics, requires a 
working knowledge of mathematics. 
Chemistry is required of all engineer- 
ing students, the number and variety 


of the courses depending upon the 
field. | 
Here alt State 


College we are partic ularly interested 


Indiana ‘Teachers 


in traning chemistry and general sci- 


r 
te yf 
in. 


ence teachers for the high schools of 
the state. At the present time the sup 
ply is far short of the demand and in 
the vears to come, as the public be- 
comes more and more conscious of 
“better things for better living through 
chemistry, the subject will be taught 
in every sec ondary school in the state, 
it the teachers are available. Nothing 
has been said of chemistry as a cul- 
tural subject, but it seems to the writer 
that any educated person in order bet- 
ter to understand and enjoy this world 
of modern science, should have some 
knowledge of chemistry. lt is from 
these people, who take « hemistry from 
curiosity, who become interested and 
then enamored to the extent that they 
make it their life work, that the pio- 


neers and leaders come. 


smith... 


(Continued from page 27) 
animal field has improved breeds of 
cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens, dogs, etc. 


In all these strict pedigrees are kept. 


In this short article it is not possible 
to comment on several other important 
instance, 


divisions of botany: lor 


plant pathology, a very important 
lield of study, morphology, physiolo- 
oy, ecology. taxonomy, paleobotany, 
economic botany, and pharmaceutical 


botany. 


For a coherent understanding of 
any specialized field in botany it is as 
necessary for the beginning student 
to master the general basic course in 
botany as it is for the medical student 
to master the whole body anatomy 
before he begins to specialize, for ex- 
ample, in the anatomy ol the eye. One 
gains a better understanding of the 
parts or divisions of a science if he 


understands it somewhat asa whole. 


So what will be the place of botany 
in the postwar world 7It would seem 
that it will not be materially different 
from the prewar period. When the 
of death and 


cease and man turns to living and let- 


weapons destruction 
ting live once more, his thoughts no 
doubt will focus more and more on 
how he can make plants serve him 


better in a peacelul world. 
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International tducation 
tL. Welborn 


Dr. Welborn is chairman of the 
Department of Education and Profes- 
sor of Education at Indiana State 
Teachers College. In this article, he 
summarizes the reports of the Ameri 
can delegates to the Conference of} 
Allied Ministers of Education. 


he done to end the 


What 


leac hing in German schools of Nordi 


must 


superiority and ideas of world con 


quest and to substitute therefor the 


kind of educa 
tion which will 
make for world 


peace? What 
needs to he done 
and 


restoration 


education in all 


devastated coun- 





tries? How can 
the program of promoting world peace 
through education begun vears ago, 
l-e extended and made fully eHective 7 
Toward the solution of these prob- 
lems, widespread elHorts are being 
made. It is the purpose of this discus 
sion to summarize the work that has 
been done rec ently and the results 
achieved. No attempt will be made to 
evaluate the results. 

Throughout 1042 and 1943, numer- 
ous committees were created in this 
country for the purpose ol dealing 
with postwar problems of internation- 
al education. At that time the notion 
that representatives of the United Na- 
tions should take over the complete 
Axis 


countries was rather prevalent. For 


administration of schools in 
example. the International Education 
Assembly held at Harper's Ferry, Vir- 
sinia, in September, 1943, went on 
record in favor of taking over educa 
ticn in Axis countries. 

luring this period also the Cultur 
al Relations Division of the State De 
partment al Washington began to in- 


vestigate the problems of cultural and 
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along the line of 


reconstruction ol 


intellectual rehabilitation. Some 


months ago, Dean (srayson N. Ke 
lauver ol Stantord lL niversity, who 
has been especially prominent in the 
international education lield, became 


« member of the State [epartment. 


In England an organization known 
as the Conlerence of Allied Ministers 
of Education was formed in October, 
1942. The membership consisted ol 
the ministers of education of Britain. 
Norway, Netherlands, Belgium, Lux 
embourg, France, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Greece. Six oth 
er nations, Russia, China, Canada, 
New Zealand, India, and the United 
States have had observers at the 
meetings. 

In March, 1944, the State | depart 
ment announced its intention to col 
laborate with the Conference of Al 
lied Ministers of Education and sent 
to London a delegation consisting ol 
Conoressman J. William Fulbright. 
Dean C. Mildred Thompson of Vas 
sar College, Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Ll’. S. Commissioner of 
Dr. Archibald Macleish, 
of Congress, and two representatives 
of the State Department, lr. Ralph 
Sink salt tie Gian Me Ke 


lauver. Representative Fulbright was 


Education. 


Librarian 


designated as Chairman. In the words 
of Dr. Turner, “The American gov 
ernment has not entered into anv new 
international agency for educational 
reconstruction. The American delega 
tion s instructions said it was to in 
quire into the prospects of organizing 
a democratic international agency on 
a United Nations basis for work in 
the tield of educational reconstruction. 
The 
said that it was to collaborate in the 
- 4 


second part olf its instructions 


matter of programs. 





TAI quotations used in this paper 
are trom News-Letter, No. 2, July 12. 
1944, issued by the Liaison Commit 
tee lor International Education. 


The results of the deliberations 0| 
the London Conference can he - 
earded as the linal outcome to date o| 
all consideration of international edu. 
cation. [hese results were expounded 
-y various members of the Americay 
delegation at three meetings held sub. 
sequent to their return. | hese includ, 
the Conlerence of Constituent Rep 
resentatives ol the American Coungi 
on Education, May 4, 1944. the L ial. 
on Committee ol the National Edu. 

Nay 3. 
. 


Second [International L-ducation Ag 


cation sA\ssoeciation. and the 


sem} I al Hood College. Frederick, | 


Nlarvland. during the week ol lune 3 

Noteworthy at the London meeting 
was the 
sood will manilested. Said Dr. Stude. 


Laker. lt was an inspiring thing 
eg oP 0 


spirit of co-operation and 


ee these people lrom so many differ. 
ent nations around the table day alte 
day, thinking together and co operal. 
ing in every possible manner. 

On the big problem of altering the 
lype of education in the Axis nations 
the point of view was quite differen 
from thal adopted al Harper s Ferry. 
On this problem Dr. Thompson te. 
ported as follows: 

“How are we going to get rid of 
this Facist influence upon the chil. 
dren ol these l-uropean schools? We 
cant go in and force them to stud) 
our kind of democracy and say, “Take 
it or leave it and we will beat you 
over the head if vou don't. We can't 
do that. The only thing we can do is 
to have the best schools, the best train- 
ing sé hools for teachers, and the best 


demo raACc\ 


of our own. These young 
people studying here will see the tre 
lile, will appreciate the tree lille, the 
free education, and JO back and try to 
establish it and carry il through their 
schools.” 

On the same issue Commissioner 
Studebaker said, “We don't expect 
nyvpedy to build a world organiza- 
tion of education that will dominate 
education — only an organization thal 
will facilitate an understanding of the 
srotlems of the various parts of the 
world. 

One special factor in altering. the 
Ivpe ol education in Axis nations is 


the centent of textbooks. particularly 
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Another is the influ 


those in history. 


‘nternational attitudes ol 


ence on a 
films. Lroadcasts, and literature. The 
Conlerence has commissions dealing 
with these agencies. The commission 
on hooks and periodicals is preparing 
nual on the teaching ol history 
in f.urope. Nlore than hall of il will 


ol factual material on f-uro 


a Mia 


consist | 
pean history and the remainder, ol 
-yogestions for teaching. Dr. Stude 
baker called it a courageous under 
taking. 

The most immediate and pressing 
problem was that ol providing school 
supplies and equipment to replace 
whal the 1), 


Turne! made the lollowing statement 


war has destroved. 


on this situation: 

“The Conlerence ol Allied Minis 
ters had not created a commission to 
deal with basic school supplies. This 


" 


ii¢ 


yppens lo be the point al which edu- 
Ciel 


enough ol these supplies into a coun 


cational reconstruction begins. 
try and children can go about the 
a a of learning. The American edu 
cation delegation put its emphasis 
upon this particular problem al the 
outsel and succeeded in cetling the 
Conlerence to study the needs of the 
countries for these kinds ol supplies. 
Now it is nol possible lo make over 
all estimates to include the whole 
body of materials to restore the whole 
educational system, lor that involves 
knowing what educational policies 
are going to be followed. Since vou 
cant know the amount of destruction 
and since vou cant knew enough 
aboul poli vy to make an over-all esti 
mate, you are limited to an est'mate 
of basic supplies required lor a short 
period of time. Get those supplies. 
Have them ready, pul them in a coun 
iry, gel vour ¢ hildren into school. and 
then look at the situation and move 
lrom this preliminary phase into what 
may be a recognized polis v of educa 
lional reconstruction. This would ap 
near a practical wav ol beginning. 
The achievement of a = situation in 
which it is possible to work at this 
concrete problem, | would claim is 
one of the sioniticant contributions 


the American delegation made.” 
The need of trained personnel also 
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was considered. Here the extreme dil 
liculty ol sending people to this coun 
trv lor training. and the undesirabilits 
from. the 


l'nited States were stressed. Said |r. 


of imposing people sent 
lurner, “There has been some talk 
about sending students to Britain tor 
training. There has been some talk 
the 
students and prolessors as belore the 


They 


understaken to 


about continuing exchange ol 


some instances 
the 
with respect to the prolessions, the 


skilled crafts. et 


War. have in 


assess situation 
cetera, in order to 
determine what type of training insti 
tulions, whal types ol higher educa- 
tion, what types ol students they need 
to send abroad first. | was able, with 
the other members of the delegation. 
lo get a preliminary discussion. We 
made an inquiry among the Ministers 
olf Education to lind what relatively 
small number of students might he 
brought here in the fall. | 
thal 


taken or not, but we are working on 


do nol 


know whether aclion can he 
that. As regards the longer time prob- 
lem ol bringing students. there is very 


little that can be said. We mav start 


as SOOr as We vel some lac ts, 


_ 


The problems involved in restoring 
library lacilities will be made clear by 
quoting from the remarks of Dr. Mac- 
L_eish. He said, “The question of li 
brary facilities in l-urope and, in fact, 
throughout the occupied areas of the 
world must be dealt with separately 
lrom the general problem ol educa- 
tional reconstruction, because it is in- 
soluable in the terms in which the 
seneral problem is soluable. | am re 
icrring specilically to the situation 
in Poland 


which we know lo exist 


and in China and which may very 
‘ell exist in large parts ol f.urope be. 
fcre the Nazis oe through. The Nazis 
have not been reluctant to state what 
ihevy propose to do il they are de 
ctroyved. | hey propose to destroy cer 
tain things with them. | 'p to now, we 
have always pleased ourselves by re- 


‘using to believe that they mean what 


they Say. Sooner or later, we will take 


them seriously. We know quite deli- 


nitely what the situation in China is. 


\We know what the Nazis did to the 


libraries ol the l niversi and ‘care 


Roval Institute in Naples. 


“The Nazis action in trving to cre 
ate these cultural deserts was a po 
litical action. It was a political action 
because the Nazis. having a certain 
“kultur or anti-culture of their own 
lo impose, intended .o create a situa 
tion in which anti-culture could take 
rool, and they did it by liquidating 
the intellectuals, destroving the teach 


destroving the libraries. carting 


ers, 
the books away or burning them, do 
ing all the many things thal you have 


heard ol so olten that you don't quite 


listen when you hear them again. 


“bFlowever, simply because we feel 
that we can't permil that kind of situ- 
ation to exist, it doesn't follow that 
we can do anything about it. For one 
thing, the books that will be ne« essary 
lo restore basic library facilities in any 
considerable area of the world don't 
exist and can t be made to exist. They 
are not in booksellers’ hands. They 
are not on publishers’ lists. No pub 
lisher could allord to bring out an 
edition of three or four or five or 
lwelve or twenty. Neither would it be 
possible even with the cheapest forms 
ol duplication by photography and 
otherwise to make those things avail- 
able. You therefore come face-to-face 
with a situation in which it seems to 
me you have one possible solution, 
and only one —a system of world cir- 
culation of library materials, the ex 
iension on a world basis of the present 
practice ol inter-library loan of mater- 
‘als either in original or in photo 
copy. 

In its scope and from the point of 
view ol implementing the plans men- 
tioned above, the formulation of a 
l'nited Nations organization was the 
most important step taken. The draft 
constitution is in the State Depart- 
ment and has not been published. 
However, a summary has been issued 
by the Secretariat of the Conference 
of Allied Ministers. Membership is 
open to all the United Nations and 
such other nations as shall be accept- 
ed by the Assembly. In the Assembly 
there are to be equal representation 
and votes for all member states. Also 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Problem of Juveniie Delinquency 


Jonn W. Lyda 


The subject of juvenile delinquency 
is a debatable one. In the March, 
1944, issue of the JouRNAL, there ap 
peared a brief message by Rev. Backus 
of Indianapolis in which he main 
tained the problem is no greater now 
than before the war.’ Mr. Lyda be 
lieves differently and gives reasons 
why he believes delinquency has in- 
creased and theories for combatting it. 


The present unprecedented disre- 
gard of young Americans for our mor- 
al and civil codes is a real threat to 
the existence of our few institutions 
in the future. The survival of a de- 
mocracy among any people depends 
in a large measure upon the willing 
obedience of its citizens to the laws 


of their own choosing. 


That a much larger per cent of the 
youth and children of today are much 
less respectful and obedient to their 
parents and other duly constituted 
authority than were those of a few 


decades ago is common knowledge. 


According to eminent psycholo- 
oists, children are born neither law- 
abiding nor lawless, rather they are 
equipped at birth with a number of 
fundamental drives. The kind of per- 
sonality they become later depends 
upon the many factors of their total 
environment. For these reasons the 
kind of environment in which chil- 
dren grow up is of vita! concern to 


organized society. 


Juvenile delinquency has been 
crowing steadily for several years. 
Since 1940, it has increased 23 per 
cent. Because of this, thoughtful citi- 
zens are seeking to tind the causes 
and a solution. Many people have at- 
tempted to account for this unhappy 
social phenomenon in terms of the 


conditions resulting trom our entering 





' Burdette Backus, “Rev Backus’ 
View of the Delinquency Problem,” 
Teachers College Journal, Vol. 15. 
No. 4, (March, 1944), p. 78. 
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the present war. While these, beyond 
a doubt, have contributed much to it, 
they have not been the sole cause. 

Through many centuries of experi- 
ence mankind has learned that chil- 
dren must be trained and suided in 
order to become desirable members 
of society. This has divine sanction. 
In the Bible. parents are commanded 
to train their children the way they 
should go and are assured that they 
will not depart therefrom when they 


are old. 


The state has wisely organized our 


publicly financed school system to 
supplement the eHorts of the home in 
the training and suidan e of our chil- 
dren to become good and usetul citi- 
zens. |his institution has made price- 
less contributions to this in the knowl- 
edge phase of education. However, 
according to the lindings of such DSY- 
chologists as, Allport, Root, Thuston, 
and Link, alter extensive investiga- 
tions in all parts ol the nation, our 
high sc hools and colleges do not de- 
velop desirable personality traits in 
their students to any appreciable de- 
sree. [hat one must possess many 
such traits as: obedience to civil laws. 
honesty, reliability, industry, toler- 
ance, and a number of others required 
lor « itizenship in the highest and bes! 


sense is not to be questioned. 


Until recently, the home and the 
church played a much more signili- 
cant role in developing these desirable 
personality traits in children than they 
do al present. Since this is true it re- 
mains for the school in the present 
and in the future to assume a far 
larger share in this phase of the train- 
ing ol its pupils than it did in the 
past. 


In the early years of our country s 


history an overwhelming majority ol 


its inhabitants were members of the 
organized church and attended _ its 


services where religious instructions 


were given. Sunday was indeed a day 
of rest and worship. Today, only . 
minority of our people attend any 
kind of church services where beliel 
in the existence of a Supreme Being 
the arbiter ol right and wrong, the 
existence olf a divine order in the Uni- 
verse, the golden rule, the Ten Com. 
mandments and the other COMMon 
tenets of the chuch are taught. Not 
many parents at present altempt to 
sive their children any religious in- 
struction at all in the home. 
According to the lindings ot the 
Wickersham Committee, of the prohi- 
bition era, the absence of any notable 
religious influence in the lives of s0 
many people of our country was one 


of the main causes of the great wave 


cl lawlessness that swepl the Nation | 


during that period. Alter having ad- 
ministered his personality test to more 
than 10,000 children, Dr. Link found 
that those children who attended 
Sunday School and whose parents 
attended church services. had better 
personalities than did the others. 

The persistent wide-spread attack 
of the so-called liberals on our reli- 
OIOUS, moral, and legal codes during 
the present century has doubtlessly 
been a potent factor in ac elerating 
the present wave ot vouthtul lawless. 
ness. [hese liberals also assert that 
these codes are old fashioned and 
therelore inadequate for the present, 
vel they have nothing to offer to take 
their places. In this atmosphere 0] 
lreedom from the traditions and the 
restraints ol the past, is it any wonder 
then that a tidal wave of lawlessness 
lrom the ocean of anar hy now threat- 
ens to engull the whole nation and to 
seriously threaten the very existence 
of law and order? 

(Conditions resulting from our en- 
tering the war have accelerated the 
present menacing wave olf vouthful 
disrespect for law. What little re. 
mained of parental supervision and 
guidance over the conduct of young 
people at the beginning of the present 
decade has been strained to almost 
the breaking point. The calling of 
lathers to the colors, and of mothers 
to labor long hours in our war plants 


lo produc e munitions of war has has- 
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ned the coming of this deplorable 
e 


stale. 

The great increase in the popula- 
tion of many communities caused by 
( , 


the location of war industries and 


camps, | | 
ind the failure of many such com- 
‘ 


munities to provide adequate super- 


vised wholesome recreation lor their 


young people during their leisure 


hours has taxed the already strained 
and the already inadequate law en- 
forcing agencies beyond their abili- 
ty to cope ele tively with the problem 
of enlorcing the law. 

Parents should make a oreater effort 
to teach their children obedience and 
respect lor the law and for all duly 
constituted authorities and should 
also emphasize the teaching of other 
personality traits of good citizens both 
by precept and example. Parents 
should assume greater responsibility 
for the conduct of their children out- 
side the home as well as in the home 
and should he legally responsible for 
this. 

The school should carry a much 
larger responsibility lor training chil- 
dren in desirable personality traits 
than formerly and should also co-op- 
erate more etter tively with other insti- 
tutions engaged in the training and 
suidance ol children and young peo- 
ple. 

The church can well afford to in- 
crease its present elforts to vitalize and 
extend its teac hing of religion and to 
exert its sood influence throughout 
the community regardless of race, col- 
or, or religious alliliations. 

Our national, state, and local SOV- 
ernments should plac e greater re- 
sponsibility on the parents for the 
conduct of their children and use their 
power to make of all communities 
better places in which to live and to 
rear families. Let the elorts of the 
juvenile courts be reformative rather 
than punitive in dealing with those 
brought before them, and also CcO-op- 
crate whole heartedly with other or- 
sanizations seeking to promote the 
well being and wholesome develop- 
ment of erring children and young 
people. 


Clean supervised recreation for the 
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where none had existed helore 


leisure hours of children and young 
people is a responsibility ol the entire 
community. None should shirk it. 

These are only a lew methods by 
which this important pressing problem 
may be attacked. 

Since our present wave of juvenile 
delinquenc y is due to adult bungling 
in the rearing and cuidance of chil- 
dren, it is our plain duty to seek to 
lind a workable solution. Best results 
are to be obtained by the home, the 
school, the church, the police, the 
courts, and all other institutions and 
organizations interested in finding a 
solution for this menacing problem 
co-operating and working together. 
elt all public spirited citizens use 
their best eHorts to bring this about 


as rapidly as possible. 


Introduction . . . 


(Continued from page 25) 
was completed, and the departments 
of physics, chemistry, and biology 
moved into the new building. The 
departments of physiology and geog- 
raphy, however, remained in the old 
the old 
1922, when they moved across to the 


new building. About this time, Pro- 


quarters in building until 


lessor Fred lonaghy became a mem- 
ber of the science faculty as assistant 
prolessor of biology, and he succeeded 
Prolessor LU. O. Cox as head of the 
department ol biology when Professor 
Cox died in 1920. 

In 1922, the several departments of 
science, physics, chemistry, biology, 
seography, and physiology were re- 
combined into one large department 
under the chairmanship of Dr. L. J. 
Rettger. The year preceding this saw 
the following new members added to 
the science fac ulty: Paul D. Wilkin 
son, Benjamin H. Smith, Dona Gra- 
am, and J. F. Mackell, and in subse 
cuent years, Dr. W. P. Allyn, lr. 
Bessie Noyes, Dr. R. W. Karpinski., 
Prolessor Wendell L. Perkins, Dr. O. 
. Rumple, Dr. G. D. Kech, Dr. D. F. 
Johnson have been added to the fac- 
ulty. Mr. Walter Woodrow came to 
the science faculty in 1908, and Miss 
Cieraldine Shontz came in 1929. Both 


cf these tear hers have heen connected 


with the Laboratory School during 
this time. Mr. Woodrow was retired 
in 1944. NIr. Woodrow was succeed 
ed by Russell MacDougal who came 
to the | aboratory School from Kala- 


mazoo, Mic higan. in 1044, 


In 1937. Dr. L. 


been chairman of the [Department of 


= Rettger, who had 


Science, retired, and the department 
has since that time elected a chairman 
biennially. The chairman at the pres- 
ent time is J. F. Mackell, prolessor ol 
Physic S. 

lt might appear that a department 
which is as large as the Department 
of Science might become top heavy 
and unworkable. However, the experi 
ence ol the Department during the 
past twenty years indicates that the 
several divisions of the department 
are capable of working harmoniously 
toward the ultimate aim of preparing 
science teachers for the schools of the 
state. 

During the pasl lew years we are 
linding more and more people in our 
science courses who are headed to 
ward other protessions than teaching. 
At the oresent time we have a greal 
number of young people who are do- 
ing their premedical work in the De- 
partment of Science in this college, 
and we also have a oreal number who 
are taking courses in preparation for 
nursing and for work as laboratory 
the 


vears the Department has been very 


technicians. During past two 
busy taking care of the needs of the 
V-12 Navy program. This is especially 
true in the physical sciences. The De- 
partment feels that when the war is 
over its services will be needed for 
work in the field of rehabilitation. 

The Department of Science has 
grown so rapidly during the last few 
years that the present building is now 
being used beyond its normal capacli- 
ly, and plans have been submitted for 
an addition to the present building. If 
these plans are accepted and the con 
struction is carried out according to 
plan, the capacity will be approxi- 
mateley doubled, and the members of 
the staff feel that this will be needed 
if science is to take its proper place in 
the future of Indiana State Teachers 
College. 
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Jeep ini the Heart of Texas 


t. £. Oberholtzer 


Di. Oberholtzer accepted the posi 
lion of superintendent of the city 
Houston, Texas, twenty 
years ago. During those years, he has 


schools in 
worked unceasingly to make his 
school system one of the leading sys 
lems in the country. In this article he 
tells of the development of the educa 


tional selup of the whole state of 


Texas, with emphasis upon the Hous- 
fon Independent School District. 


The bac koeround of this story long 
antedates the popular song by that 
name. | am now starting on my twen- 
ty-lirst year ol service as Superintend 
ent of the Schools of Houston, Texas, 
and my eighteenth year as President 
of the Junior College and | niversity 


ct Houston. 


Twenty years in Texas-makes one 
a native in every respect. If one should 
Texan, a 


interview an_ enthusiastic 


Californian would not in any sense 
be a rival for local state pride. Really. 
Texas can brag. | have rec ently run 


across a book, “Texas Brags, collect 


ed by John Randolph. Perhaps the 
reader has heard many of these before, 
but | quote a few of these for your 


own amusement: 


“Could any other state except lTexas 

cause them to put up a sign in 
CALIFORNIA that read, “BUY 
BONDS AND HELP TEXAS 
WIN THE WAR!” 


“If all the steers in Texas were one 
hig steer. he could stand with his 
front feet in the Gulf of Mexico. his 
hind feet in Hudson Bay and 
punch a hole in the moon with his 
' . . : 
horns while he brushed the mist off 


the Aurora Borealis with his tail.” 


“If all the cotton crown in Texas 
were baled and made into a stair- 
way, it would reach to the pearly 


Oates. 


“Texas jackrabbits, with ears as big 
as sails, can stomp their hind feet 
<o loud the echo bounces back from 
three counties off, can jump two 
mountains without a running start, 


end can run so fast that they can 
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travel in the opposite direction to 
the way the world is turning and 
actually stay in one place all the 
time. _ 


“if the 1,500,000 tons ol sulphur 
mined in Texas annually were in 
the hands of his satanic majesty, il 
would solve his fuel problems lor 
elernity. | 


“Texans could re-salt the Pacitic 
Ocean and still have enough lett 
over to supply the United States 
until the year 9403." 


‘| had to come to Texas to learn: 
That people who cuss Texas love 
its cussedness; that Texas does not 
have all the advantages in the 
world — but does have the biggest 


hal i 
“If Texas oil wells were opened to 
capacity, they would produce more 


oil in a day than the U. S. could 
use in a month.’ 


‘Many a 


ranted when a well on his ranch 


ral her has raved and 


brought in oil — when it was water 
for his stock that he needed.” 


RomMANTIC [TEXAS 

The history of Texas is in reality a 
romance in depicting the struggle ol 
the early days when Texas treed her 
sell from Mexico at the Battle of San 
Jacinto on April 21, 1836. Sam Hous- 
ton, Stephen F. Austin, and many of 
the early Texas statesmen were real 
individualists, but highly devoted to 
the purely American ideals of free- 
dom and self covernment. We Texans 
pul the Battle of San Jacinto along 
with the other oreal decisive battles 
of the world. 

The history of Texas during the 
early struggle for independence and 
the development which followed this 
period is very much a repetition of the 
history of our own national covern- 
ment. Texas admission to the Union 
opened up a vast empire which was 
added to the United States. 


Texas itself is more or less an indivi- 


later 


dualistic state because it was the 


only state that was admitted to the 
Lnion by treaty. In this treaty, the 
state otf lexas kept its own publi, 
lands and reserved the right, if it so 
desired later, to be divided into five 
separate states. However, a great deal 
of water has sone over the dam and 
with the great pride of Texans as jf 
exists today one would be taking his 
lile in his hands almost to SUD ges} 
such a division. 

In climate, in natural resources, jn 


beauty, and certainly in Original 
American attitudes, Texas can otter 
the best. The educational System in 
Texas was founded in the early davs 
following the Revolutionary period 
when Texas cained its independence 
lrom Mexico. In fact, in the Declara- 
tion of Independens e, similar in words 
and spirit to our own national Dex lar. 
ation olf Independence, it reiterated 
the abuses of the covernment of Mexi- 
co and lamented the lack of S¢ hools 
lor the children. One of the early 
presidents of Texas, Mirabeau B. La 
mar, uttered this famous Statemen|! 
which embodies the philosophy of 
Texas in its attitude toward universal 
education and freedom: 
“Cultivated mind is the guardian 
senius of democrac v. It is the onh 
dictator that freemen acknow ledge 
and the only security that freemen 
desire.” 
And in the Declaration of Independ.- 
ence are these words: 

. it is an axiom, in political sci 
ence, that unless a people are edu 
cated and enlightened it is idle to 
expect the continuance of civil lib 
erty or the capacity for self-govern- 
ment. 
(GrowtH oF Pusiic Enucation 

Texas, like 


states, has had difficulty in building 


most of the western 
up ellicient school systems, because ol 
the dilliculties of the wide expanse in 
rural areas, but during the past gen- 
eration, lexas has increased its per 
capita stale aid from five dollars to 
twenty-nine dollars, which is provided 
for each student in school districts be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 17. Texas has 
a well developed system of higher ed- 
ucation. At its peak, is the University 
cf Texas and A. & M. College, and 


seven Tea hers ( ‘olleges. ‘Texas has 
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| louston and_ the 


twenty-three municipally- or county- 
operated colleges and forty-two junior 
colleges — ranking third in the U. S. 
in number. lt is indeed an active state 
in the welfare olf its people. 

During twenty years of service, | 
have witnessed the period of greates! 
development in the educational sys- 
lem. The school systems in the cities 
ol Texas rank high among other cities 
ol similar size In the nation. Houston. 
the city in which I serve. is known 
throughoul the nation. If one has 
studied geography recently, he will 
hardly believe that Houston is the 
third port in the United States in its 
tonnage shipments. This port has 
been developed by means ol the Ship 
Channel whic h leads to the Gulf of 
Vlexico, some lilty miles away. | ur- 
ing the present war period, Houston 
has ranked among the tirst cities in 
ship building and in production of 
war materials. lis srowth has been 
rapid. In 1920 the 


round numbers was 138.000. In 1944. 


population in 


the estimate in round numbers. is 


530,000. 


GrowTtu or Houston Pustic 


SCHOOLS 


The Houston Independent School 
| istrict embraces oreat areas adjoin 
ing the city. Many ol the common 
school districts, by the vote of their 
citizens, have become annexed to the 
Houston Independent School District. 

lt is not my purpose to describe in 
detail the progress of the Houston 
schools, except in that respect which 
characterizes the changes through 
which a school system travels during 
rapid srowth of a twenty-year period. 
The problems are being met continu- 
ously through experiments and prac- 
tice in an atlempt to keep up with the 
needs in education for the proper de- 
velopment of citizenship. Houston is 
fortunate to have a_ citizenry who 
more and more realize the need for 
good schools. 

In 1924, my initial year in Hous 
lon, Many pressing problems had to 


he met. It was a transition trom the 


old 8-4 system to the new system of 


kindergarten-3-3-3 (only recently has 
State of 


odopted the twelve-year system with 


November, 1944 


Texas 


kindergarten 6-3-3). This reorganiza 
tion, bringing in the system ol junior 
high school, was one of the first prob- 
lems to be met. Because of the rapid 
erowth of Houston, having in this 
7,000 


Was 


vear more than children on 


double session, it necessary to 
begin a large building program which 
would provide lor the expansion of 
the schools during the following ten 
or lilteen vears. A survey stall was 
organized and a very comprehensive 
survey was made for the planning ol 
such a program. Through the recom 
mendations of this survey, tilteen jun- 
ior high schools, three new senior high 
schools, and lifty or sixty additional 


elementary schools were built. 


lt was my responsibility to direct 
this survey and make recommenda 
lions to the board of education for the 
new program that must be provided in 
the reorganization plan, as well as 


build. 


ings. The survey set up certain stand 


recommend locations lor new 


ards. One of these, the type and size 
of school sites to be provided, has 
proved a very wise standard in this 
-lementary school 


developing city. 


sites must have a minimum of live 


acres; junior high schools. twelve 
acres: senior high schools. fifteen 
acres, 


In my judgement, the lasting bene- 
lit to a community ol a superintend- 
ent’s service comes in his counsel tor 
wise planning in the tuture develop- 
ment of the schools. To assist in cel 
ling the public to accept the large 
site standards, Houston was fortunate 
enough to have had a mayor who long 
before this survey influenced the city 
counsel to pure hase one senior-high- 
school site consisting of nine acres of 
sround. Although this radical idea 
cost the mayor his position in a later 
election, it proved the wisdom ol plan 
ning adequate school sites for a grow- 
ing cily. As a result of this survey and 
plans that were made, Houston has 
acquired for all its new schools large 
play areas which are now ol great 
service both to the schools and to the 


recreational program. 


In a growing school svstem the im- 
portant consideration is what is being 


dene to improve the chief objectives 


of public education — to provide an 
opportunity to acquire an education 
lor all students from the kindergarten 
through the elementary, junior, and 
senior high schools, and in those areas 
beyond which require vocational and 
technical training for the completion 
of four years of college work. Al 
though it has had 


many pressing 


problems, the citizens of Houston 


have been willing to expand the 
schools to keep pace with modern ed 


ucational trends. 


Much attention has been given to 
the reorganization and revision of the 
curriculum. Houston was one of the 
cities that began early to work on the 
development of units ol study provid 
ing nol only lor the fundamentals, 
but for the integration of study in the 
classroom with the work of life itself. 
Vlany school systems in the country 
have since patterned their curriculums 
alter this type of organization. Hous 
ton has also carried on a continuous 
plan of in-service training tor teachers. 
Since 1928, none but college oradu 
ates, trained in their special lields, 
have been employed as teachers. 
Houston boasts that more than 95 per 
cent of her teachers have acquired 
this standard of training. Only those 
teachers long in the system are the 


exceptions. 


RESEARCH AND A PROGRESSIVE 
Piitosopny L'NDERGIRD THE 
SYSTEM 

Changes in purpose, philosophy, 
and methods of wide-spread research 
in education have been responsible 
lor progress in the schools during the 
past twenty years. [The war period has 
burdens in education 


( reated extra 


but Houston has not sacrificed its 
standards except ina few departments 
where manpower and trained person- 
nel were not available. The oreatest 
challenge before our schools at the 
present time is the challenge for re 
newed ellorts to prepare lor the post- 
war period which involves so much 
new planning and many important 
changes to meet the needs of proper 
education for the citizens who must 
control the life of our nation in this 


and the next oeneration. 


From time to time in the adminis 
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tration of city schools, there should 
be a period of appraisal, of stock tak- 
ing, and inventory. This is just what 
Heuston is now planning, and upon 
the basis of this appraisal, goals and 
necessary plans will be formulated. 
Improvements in a school system are 
made chielly through the adage, “Plan 
your work and work your plan.” All 
functions of the school system should 
be centered in the provision for learn- 
ing which develops good citizens pre- 
pared to add to their country s glory 
through the services which they con- 
tribute. 

It is always a problem of securing 
Letter trained personnel, more ade- 
quate facilities to carry on the pro- 
Sram, and enlightened public senti- 
ment for sood schools. Without the 
sympathetic and intelligent support of 
the citizens, a school system can make 
little progress. The ultimate measure 
of the efficiency and value of educa 
ticn is the life service of the one who 
is educated. The schools can contri- 
bute much in the development of 
worthy living. The results can not be 
measured by dollars spent, by the 
number of graduates, or by public 
demonstration. It is only the values 
which exhibit themselves in later life 
that become the true measure of the 


work of the schools. 


A New CHALLENGE 

In this day, America is awakened 
to the world situation. America he- 
lieves that it can no longer live apart 
frem the great nations of the world. 
It is, therefore, necessary that educa- 
tion become adjusted for the citizen- 
ship which the new world will re- 
quire. For this reason, the leaders in 
public education must become mili- 
tant in their agitation that the school 
should secure its fair share of high- 
quality citizens who must be recruited 
both for in the training s« hools for fu- 
ture teachers and for the broken ranks 
in the school systems ol today which 
have been depleted during the war 
period. Unless public education and 
its leaders through its citizens can per. 
suade the best in character and in in- 
telligence to take up the profession of 


leaching, our nation can not longer 
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hold its foremost plac e in the leader- 
ship of nations. 

(In the January issue, Dr. Ober 
holtzer will write about the develop- 
ment of a university within a public 


school system.) 


Welborn. . . 


(Continued from page 43) 
there is to be an Executive Board 
elected by the Assembly and an Inter- 
national Secretariat. Provision — is 
made for an Emergency Rehabilita- 
tion Fund and an [Emergency Reha- 
bilitation Fund Committee. Special 
provision is made for co-operation of 
the 


international 


with existing 


the 


relationship of the latter to the cen- 


new organization 


organizations and 
tral organization. 


In short, the constitution is very 


similar to the Food Conference Agree- 
ment and the UNRRA Agreement. 
The status and prospects of this draft 
constitution are stated by Dr. Turner 
as follows: 

The American delegation succeed 
ed in having framed and transmitted 
to the 44 United and Associated Na- 
tions a draft constitution of a United 
Nations ¢ \rganization tor Educational 
Cultural This 


draft is now before the 44 nations for 


and Reconstruction. 
consideration. Each of those nations 
is studying that draft, formulating its 
recommendations. asking lor amend. 
ments if it chooses, and linally accept- 
ing membership. How soon a sulli- 
cient number of nations will act favor- 
ably upon that draft or make propos- 
that a 


consideration may be given to it. I can 


als so further international 
not say. There does exist a proposal 
lor a temporary international organi 
zation to work in the field of educa- 
tional reconstruction. This agency will 
operate il certain situations are met. 


Whether or that 


ceived as a temporary one, will be the 


nol agency, con- 
basis for a permanent one, | do not 
know because I do not know what ac- 
tion the several governments in the 
world may take. Today as a result of 
the work of the delegation there is an 
rctual proposal for the creation of an 
international organization in the field. 


Governments have that proposals be 


fore them and may act to create an in 


ternational agency. I probably wil! 





not be the permanent organization fo, 
which some ol you are looking by 
certainly the step is a movement aWa\ 
from the situation of widespread tall 


to one where a concrete proposal ex 





ists. 
In the words of the Preamble of the | 
dralt constitution, ~To deprive an 
part ol the inter dependent modem 
world of the cultural resources, human 
and material, through which its chil. | 
dren are trained and its people jin. 
lormed, is to destroy to that exten| 
the common knowledge and the mu- 
tual understanding upon which the 
peace of the world and its security 
must rest.” If this statement is true 
all sood citizens and espec ially teach 
ers should give active support to the 
program of international education 
Intelligent support depends on intor 
mation. Information on turther devel. 
opments can be obtained from educa. 
tional and general news periodicals. 
and news-letters issued occasionally 
by the Liaison Committee for Inter. 
national Education, 1201 Sixteenth 


Street, N.W., Washington, 6, D.C 


lowes . . 


(Continued from page 29) 
and responsibility, the student is in- 
troduced to the activities of Various 
covernmental agencies which aid in 
providing a healthful environment. A 
study ol vital statistics, of mortality 
and morbidity tables. OIVES the sround 
work for understanding the areas in 
cur modern life which are in need of 
lurther scientilic study. For OrOUDps In- 
terested in special phases, COULSES 
dealing with a limited field are of. 
lered. Some of these offer work in 
neurology, in the study of animals 
produc ing human disease; in the an 
atomy olf spe ial organs such as the 
ear, larynx, and eve; and in the hy 
siene of the school child. 

lt is the hope of this division thal 
these courses olfer a diversilied pres- 
entation ol the essentials required lor 
understanding the routine care and 


attention necessary for the average 
individual to maintain his body at a 


relatively efficient working level. 
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